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This book is the permanent record of the meetings held as a part 
of or in conjunction with the 57th Annual Convention of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation. It exists 
by virtue of the united efforts of many people: the officers, the chairmen, 
the secretaries, the speakers, the discussion leaders, and the recorders 
of the many divisions, sections, and organizations which constitute that 
large group known as “the Association”; the personnel of the national 
office; the local convention personnel; and the members of the Proceed- 
ings Committee. Through the effective action of these hundreds of people 
the materials contained in this book were produced, recorded, made 
available, condensed, and published. The Editor is grateful to each of 
them for the fine cooperation which has made the editing of this book 
a pleasure. 


This book memorializes the contributions of one President, Frank S. 
Stafford, under whose able leadership the work of this 57th annual con- 
vention was begun. It is dedicated with sincere respect and affection to 
another President, Bernice Moss, under whose equally able leadership 
the convention came into being. Her gallant spirit, her quiet competence 
and her unfailing good humor in the face of heavy difficulties remain 
as an example to all of us who are a part of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 


ELEANOR METHENY, Editor 
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GREETINGS FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The fifty-seventh Convention of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation will be remembered for many rea- 
sons—California hospitality, Southwest friendliness, outstanding pro- 
fessional sessions. Perhaps the unique contribution of this particular 
convention was the opportunity to meet with a sizable group of secondary 
school administrators and to discuss common problems. The cooperative 
arrangement with the California Association of Secondary School 
Administrators proved to be a two-way avenue of professsional 
stimulation. 


Another outstanding feature of the Los Angeles Convention was the 
large number of people who participated in the planning and in the 
programs of the various section and division meetings. Literally hun- 
dreds of members contributed their ideas and their unceasing effort 
to make the convention a success. This conference exemplified a truly 
grass-roots approach to many problems. Division vice-presidents and 
section chairmen are to be commended for their successful efforts in 
involving the membership in the programs of the Convention. 


The Board of Directors and the Representative Assembly worked 
many hours on the policies and business of the Association. It is a long 
and tiring assignment to sit through three days of Board meetings prior 
to the opening of the Convention, but the members of the Board will- 
ingly gave their time and careful thought to the problems of the Associ- 
ation. The establishment of the Frank S. Stafford Memorial was one 
outstanding action of the Board, and members are urged to contribute 
to the Memorial fund. 


To the Convention Manager, Lawrence E. Houston, and to his able 
assistants and committee workers, go the sincere appreciation of the 
officers and members of the Association. The Southwest and Northwest 
Districts and the California State Association contributed their money 
and effort to the success of the Convention. The members and dele- 
gates who attended the meetings placed the final stamp of approval on 
the efforts of all—‘It was a good meeting.” So says your President. . 


Bernice Moss, President 
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GREETINGS FROM THE SOUTHWEST 
DISTRICT PRESIDENT 


We of the Southwest feel warm pride in the opportunity to serve as 
hosts to the 57th Annual Conference of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation. As we welcome each con- . 
feree so we welcome others to read the pages of these efficiently col- 
lected, organized and presented Proceedings. 

You may only browse through this record. You may carefully study 
but one report. Or, you may thoughtfully consider the program as a 
‘whole, aimed toward “United Effort—Effective Action.”” However you 
appraise the Proceedings, you will appreciate why we were both inspired 
and aided in practical ways. 

__ As you begin to read this volume-in-hand and as you close its last 
page, we invite you to consider those responsible. This conference pro- 
gram represents a full year’s work of the national President, Vice- 
Presidents, Section Chairmen, and many committeemen, leaders, panel 
members, speakers, secretaries, moderators, coordinators, summarizers, 
recorders, and others. We Southwesterners also appreciate and point to 
the cooperative work of the California Association of Secondary School 
Administrators, the California Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation and the Los Angeles Unit in their substantial share 
of responsibility for this excellent conference. The over-three-thousand 


_ delegates who participated also helped make this an occasion to be 
pleasantly remembered. 

Thus, your District hosts find themselves in the position of being 
grateful and indebted to our guests. They, their work and their presence 
are the source of our pride. 


Etwoop C. Davis, President 
Southwest District, AAHPER 


GREETINGS FROM THE ADMINISTRATORS 


Members of the California Association of Secondary School Adminis- 
trators look back with pleasure upon the recent joint conference. The 
opportunity to consider together our mutual problems in the fields of 
health, physical education and recreation were appreciated and were 
beneficial to us. 

We hope that our participation was likewise profitable to the mem- 
bers of the national organization and that the benefits which resulted, 
the acquaintances made, and the professional spirit engendered will 
be lasting. 

W. Bruce KirKPaTRICK 
President 
California Association of 


Secondary School Administrators 
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HIGHLIGHTS AND SIDELIGHTS 


Each national convention of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation assumes its own flavor. To some 
degree, at least, this flavor reflects the spirit of the place in which the 
convention is held. The 1952 convention was no exception. It caught the 
colorful, gay, friendly spirit of the great city of Los Angeles. What made 
the convention both worthwhile and delightful? Well — 


The service in the Hotel Biltmore was unusually fine. There was little 
or no waiting for elevators. Food service was prompt and courteous. The 
rooms were attractive and clean. 


There was adequate space as well as attractive surroundings for ex- 
hibits. And the spacious “Galeria” was a delightful place to visit with 
friends. And!! 


The Voit Company presented supplies of baby orchids to the ladies 
each morning. 


Speakers? It was worth making the trip from a long distance to hear 
Dr. Karl Menninger address a general session—and to hear our own 
Delbert Oberteuffer speak to the meeting of the Physical Education 


Division. Dr. Oberteuffer’s statement of philosophy was a real inspira- 
tion. But two quotations that were heard again and again throughout 
the convention were one from Dr. Fred Cozens when he discussed spec- 
tator sportsmanship, “To boo or not to boo. That is the question,” and — 
one from Mrs. Rollin Brown who, during the panel discussion on health 
service, said “We’ve rehearsed long enough. Now let’s take the show 
on the road.” 


Fun? Oh yes—plenty. The evening party “Saludos Amigos” provided 
a wonderful opportunity for seeing delightful Spanish dances as well as 
to enjoy a typical California supper and fiesta. 


Los Angeles, as usual, was “out of this world.” From Sunset Strip to 
Olvera Street were fascinating evidences that there is but one Los 
Angeles. 


What about weather? The California sun shone in all its glory—that 
is—some of the time. It rained on Monday and again on Thursday but 
that really was “most unusual.” 


It was a wonderful convention! There must have been many post 
cards mailed sending the message, “Having a wonderful time. Wish you 
were here.” 

Evans 
Springfield Public Schools 
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HIGHLIGHTS AND SIDELIGHTS 


We were impressed by: 
the warmth of welcome and hospitality of the Los Angeles folks; 
the interest manifested in our program by the California Secondary 
School Administrators ; 
television aerials everywhere and seven channels from which to 
choose; 
the L A C E (low altitude cloud essence) which descended to keep 
us from getting homesick; 
the modern functional school buildings; 
the beautiful college and university campuses; 
the thrilling sight from the air of the city of Los Angeles and the 
unusual outdoor lighting; 
the P.T.A. Health Center clinic; 
the excellent educational exhibits at Polytechnic High School; 
the well-developed program of correctives in the public schools; 
the pedestrian who has the right of way at cross walks; 


the open air markets; 

the privacy of the back yards; 

the twelve hour working day-—two to get to work, eight on the job, 
two more to get home; 

the flowers in great profusion; 

the system of freeways; 

the maximum use of school buildings and grounds by adult and 
recreation groups; 

the beautiful water pageant presented at Los Angeles High School; 
the privilege and thrill of seeing the old established profession lead- 
ers and the recognition of the many new ones coming up; and 

the eagerness to return home to do a better job along with a deter- 
mination to come back for another visit soon. 


W. K. Streit 
Cincinnati Public Schools 
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AN ADMINISTRATOR EVALUATES THE CONVENTION 


Having sat through a number of meetings of the recent AAHPER 
Convention I have arrived at a very healthy and definite opinion of 
such meetings. Much good must have been derived by all who attended 
those meetings. 


The mere fact of so many with a common interest coming together 
and discussing problems that were faced by all of them in one form 
or another has great value. When such discussions are led by the 
most experienced and successful workers in each of the fields, the 
value is increased tenfold. 


At the recent convention the selection of these discussion leaders 
was’extremely happy. There is a most natural and human tendency to 
take for granted any existing procedures. Many teachers assume that 
only those methods that are in use in their own schools are acceptable. 
They may actually be surprised to find that all schools don’t use those 
same methods. 


In this conference many teachers were introduced to methods and 
procedures that were entirely new to them. Perhaps they were surprised 
to find that some of these items of information were extremely well 
known and accepted in other parts of the country. Several conversations 
in the lobby of the Biltmore Theatre indicated that the experience 
of many teachers bore out this statement. 


The organization of the convention was excellent, and the grouping 
of the various meetings was such that people with special interests 
were able to follow all meetings in that field without great sacrifice. 


Plenty of recreational trips and chances for relaxation were provided 
so that visitors might not criticize those in charge for not practicing 
what they were preaching. In general the convention was well planned, 
and, in every way, a profitable experience for all who attended. I am 
sure that my experience of meeting a state supervisor with whom I had 
worked in another state many years ago, besides the many local state 
workers with whom I have had more recent contacts, was repeated 
many times. 


No matter what the cost in time, effort, and money, I am sure that 
all who attended will gladly attest to the profit gained by their attend- 
ance at the recent convention. I’m sure that most administrators will 
join me in hoping that all of their physical education and health 
workers were in attendance at their proper sections at this excellent 
conference. 

Paut FisHER, Principal, 
George Washington High School, 
Los Angeles, California. 
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Proceepincs A.A.H.P.E.R. 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


The American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion gave recognition to the achievements of some of its distinguished 
members by presenting: 


THE LUTHER HALSEY GULICK AWARD to: 
Charles Winfred Savage, Emeritus Professor of Physical Education 
and Director of Athletics, Oberlin College 


THE WILLIAM G. ANDERSON AWARD to: 
Bernice Moss, Associate Professor of Health Education, University 
of Utah 
Agnes R. Wayman, Emeritus Professor of Physical Education, 
Barnard College 


THE ASSOCIATION HONOR AWARD to: 
Martha B. Deane, Professor of Physical Education, University of 
California at Los Angeles 
Anne Schley Duggan, Professor of Health and Physical Education, 
Texas State College for Women 
Arthur A. Esslinger, Professor of Physical Education, Springfield 
College 
Julian W. Smith, State Department of Public Instruction, Lansing, 
Michigan 


Charles E. Spencer, State Department of Public Instruction and 
North Carolina State Board of Health, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS IN 1952 
Alexander J. Stoddard 
Superintendent, Los Angeles Public Schools 

“We hold these truths to be self evident: That all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Man will always go on and on in his eternal quest for happiness. 
No two persons will search for it in the same way. Some will find it 
while many will never come to claim even a small part of what life 
might mean for them. Some will play in the game of life while others 
will sit on the bleachers and try to claim a vicarious happiness through 
watching the play of others. In either case, education is essential. 
There are those who regard childhood and youth largely as periods 
of preparation for adult life when real happiness is to come. But the 
true program of physical education is based in the philosophy that 
there is an estate of childhood wherein boys and girls have certain 
inalienable rights separate and distinct from mere preparation for 
adult life. That is, it is the right of‘the child to live richly and happily 
while a child, without reference to any later period of life. The very 
best preparation for abundant life is to live adequately and fully on 
each and every preceding age level. 
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GENERAL SESSIONS 17 


It is the function of the schools to give to every person, as far as it 
is possible to do so, the key to unlock and claim the riches that are 
the common possession of all who are willing to pay the price. 


The ability to succeed in the pursuit of happiness is not innate in the 
human being but must be acquired through long and patient study. 
Therefore, the curriculum of the modern school gives a large place 
to those subjects and those types of experiences that mankind has 
long found to include the eternal verities of life, to satisfy the deeper 
longings of the soul, and to inspire to noblest achievement. Many 
phases of the curriculum are planned to help the individual to supply 
his needs in relation to his physical existence; other phases include the 
skill subjects which enable one to use his environment and deal with 
his fellow-beings; still another phase has to do with expressions of 
human beings in one way or another that constitute the culture of 
mankind. It is the experience of the race that it is this last form of 
learning that has the most to do with true happiness. 


Attitudes and ideals can be either good or bad. Consider the tremen- 
dous opportunity and responsibility involved in situations and conditions 
found in athletics. This phase of education offers an infinite number 
and variety of learning situations for the formation of right or wrong 
attitudes. If attitudes are generalized and crystallized in consciousness 
and accepted by the individual as something which he believes apart 
from a specific situation, an ideal may be formed. The function of the 


teacher is to have the good emerge and the bad die in process of 
formation. We must not assume that just because a boy plays games he 
will develop desirable ideals. 


A problem in health and physical education is to so develop the 
body that it will function as a smooth running machine under the 
many different conditions of this complex life, and yet leave the 
person as unconscious as possible of the physical side of life. The body 
must be developed to run at high speed if need be, or to run in inter- 
mediate or low, or even to idle sometimes, if the person so desires. 
The power to relax is fully as important as the power to drive. Equally 
important as the fact that one’s body shall not be a fettering influence 
is that it shall be able to be used positively as the instrument for 
abundant living. 


Much of the program of physical education consists in the attainment 
of different muscular skills. Here again the question of balance is 
involved. Shall the boy or girl be taught to know but a small part 
of his great inheritance in the realm of play and games and to acquire 
to a high degree of perfection the necessary skills involved? Or shall 
the aim be to equip the individual over a wider range with a lower 
standard of skill for participation. It is difficult to generalize in answer 
to these questions other than to suggest that both immediate and deferred 
values must be considered. 
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We want our boys and girls, and adults too, to acquire those facts, 
knowledges, and skills necessary for participation in those common 
integrating experiences of life that make us human beings instead of 
animals. We ask this for all individuals, each according to their abili- 
ties. We are not satisfied with a program of specialization that exploits 
unusual abilities any more than a mass treatment that neglects indi- 
vidual needs. 


No other part of the school program can contribute more to this 
estate of childhood than physical education. For it is during the period 
of youth that the exuberance of living expresses itself most through 
physical activities. Any comprehensive program of physical education 
should be so planned and conducted as to contribute directly to happi- 
ness here and now, to make life as abundant as possible for youth. while 
they are youth, so that they may know true happiness, and much of it. 
What a privilege it is to be a boy or girl today in schools where there 
is a rich, dynamic, challenging program of physical education under 
the direction of teachers who know and have not lost the joy of living 
and who still thrill at the sight and sound of healthy children at play. 


It is entirely consistent that this country of ours should do everything 
within its power to establish and multiply the means of pursuing happi- 
ness and to develop the desire and ability to do so. But it should also 
make these blessings the common inheritance of all the people rather 
than of a favored few. That this has been accomplished to a greater 
degree in this country than in any other should not diminish our zeal 
_ to continue until the ideal of our forefathers is realized. Those great 
_ thinkers who founded our nation a century and half ago did not regard 
' education as merely one of the incidental functions of this republic; 
_ they considered it to be the primary means of accomplishing its pur- 
_ pose. This is evidenced time and time again in their statements. They 
_ not only regarded universal education as necessary to perpetuate this 
_ republic, but as the realization of the purposes of this country itself. 


_ THE FUNCTION OF WORK AND PLAY IN MENTAL HEALTH 


Karl Menninger 


TheM enninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas 


Assembled here today are people with similar interests, problems 
and goals. One problem which is the concern of all is that of determin- 
ing how our work is related to the larger problems of the world. 
Physical educators and recreation leaders have asked this question 
because they know of clinical applications of recreation, and theories 
in the approach to medicine which use play both as correction and 
prevention of psychiatric cases. 


Many people today know of a man named Freud, and many think 
they know what his theories were. They think that Freud said there was 
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GENERAL SESSIONS 19 


an unconscious something that went on in our minds, that dreams are 
not senseless but communicate something, that sexual disturbances 
cause nervous illness. They are only partially right. 


During Freud’s time sex was considered taboo, indecent, and not 
to be discussed. However, Freud discussed sex and said it dominated 
all activity of our human life. Beea:se of what he said, he was maligned, 
falsely accused, and pe..ecuted. Avout twenty-five years after announc- 
ing his first theom*s Freud couraxeously admitted that some of the 
early criticisms were right, that he had placed too much emphasis on 
sex. He became converted to the idea that there are in each of us two 
conflicting desires: one, to be creative, affectionate and constructive; 
and, two, to be destructive and aggressive. Freud said that the real prob- 
lem was to control the desire to be aggressive. 


We solve the problem of aggressiveness in several ways. We develop 
an amount of repression as a result of childhood restraints. We set up 
standards and ideals which we break but keep trying to live by. We 
attack evil that needs to be attacked. Sometimes, we attack ourselves or 
those we love. We may neutralize or transfer—sublimate—this destruc- 
tive tendency into something useful, our work; we direct our energies 
toward a good end in the work we do. 


Play as well as work is another and a necessary way of sublimation. 
Play is no longer regarded as sinful, aimless, or a luxury but is regarded 
as essential for good mental health. Play stresses the means rather than 
ends; play is the thing and is to be consciously enjoyed. Play allows 
us to win many small victories and minimize our defeats. Through 
play, our aggressiveness is permitted, encouraged, and forgiven. Thus, 
if one has enough satisfying work and play in the right proportion, well- 
controlled aggressiveness results, and we have good mental health. 
A word of warning for those in physical education and recreation is 
that we must be sure that the activity we provide is really play, not 
work. 

The state of mental health of the people in the United States today 
is alarming. Approximately one thousand people enter mental hospitals 
every day; there are more people in hospitals for psychiatric reasons 
than all other illnesses put together. There are not enough psychiatrists 
to treat the mentally ill adequately. However, there has been an increase 
in the number and kinds of aids to psychiatrists called adjunctive ther- 
apists, who are specially trained persons in the areas of recreation, 
music, art, or physical therapy. 


In summary, the proper direction of play is both corrective and 
preventive as far as mental health is concerned. We do not understand 
play scientifically but know it is very important and must be taken 
seriously. A balance of work and play is what men live by. It makes it 
possible for us to live, love and control our aggressive tendencies, and 
thus enables us to have good mental health. 


| 
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THE R. TAIT McKENZIE LECTURE 
Presented by the American Academy of Physical Education 
Memorial Statement 
Mabel Lee 
University of Nebraska 

The talents of Robert Tait McKenzie were many. In some he excelled 
to the extent of international fame. He was an administrator, a physi- 
cian, a specialist in physical medicine, a physical educator, an author 
and lecturer, and a sculptor. Beyond these he was a man of great per- 
sonal charm so that to know him personally was a privilege indeed. 

As one of the founders of the American Academy of Physical Educa- 
tion, he served for the eight years preceding his death as its first presi- 
dent. At the time of his death in April, 1938, he was also serving as 
President of the American Academy of Physical Medicine. In the early 
years of The American Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, he served it, too, as president. 

As a physician, Tait McKenzie made notable contributions to our 
profession. During World War I, he organized Command Depots, first 
in England and later in Canada and in the United States. for the care 
and treatment of paralyzed and shell-shocked soldiers. While he was 
organizing the Department of Physical Education at McGill University, 
immediately following his medical studies, he, at the same time. served 
as House Surgeon at Montreal General Hospital, and later became 
Medical Director of the University and taught anatomy in the Medical 
School. This dual interest in medicine and physical education brought 
forth his first book, “Exercise in Education and Medicine.” an im- 
portant bit of pioneering work. It opened the door to the wealth of 
scientific information on the subject which is now at our disposal 
through the research of a large group of professional workers and 
backed in some instances by wealthy foundations. For this important 
advance in our profession, we are deeply indebted to the pioneering 
efforts of Robert Tait McKenzie in the early years of his own pro- 
fessional career. 

While serving for so many years as Director of Physical Education 
at the University of Pennsylvania, he did much serious writing and 
research work in both the fields of physical education and medicine, 
and at the same time developed his unusual skill as a sculptor, produc- 
ing almost two hundred art works in a period of thirty years. 

Not since the days of the ancient Greeks had a man given to the world 
a sculptured concept of the athletic ideal until Tait McKenzie spanned 
the centuries with his sculptured studies of youth in action. His biog- 
rapher, Christopher Hussey, admits that he is tempted to believe that 
Tait McKenzie might indeed have been a re-incarnation of some sculptor 
of ancient Hellas. (Would that Hussey’s biography of McKenzie were 
available in every college library where it might be a source of inspira- 
tion to every student preparing to enter our field.) McKenzie’s first 
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art works—four “masks of expression,” portraying effort, breathless- 
ness, fatigue, and exhaustion—came about from his scientific interest, 
both as a physician and as a physical educator, in the problem of 
fatigue in athletes. From that beginning, he produced his famous 
statues—“The Sprinter,” “The Athlete,” “The Plunger,” “The Ice- 
bird,” “The Juggler,” “The Boxer,” “The Relay,” “The Javelin Cast,” 
“The Pole Vaulter,” “The Modern Discus Thrower,” to name but a few. 
From these, he swiftly moved forward to the rank of a world-famous 
sculptor through his World War I war memorials—the most notable of 
which are the “Volunteer” in Almonte, Canada (his boyhood home), 
“The Home-Coming” in Cambridge, England, and the Scottish-American 
War Memorial in Edinburgh. You who have walked down Princes 
Street in that Scottish city and suddenly, coming to the gardens, have 
found yourself face to face with that magnificent statue, “The Call,” 
have known a deep spiritual experience. You, too, momentarily felt the 
intensity of the call to arms, with Alan Mackintosh, the poet, and with 
Robert Tait McKenzie, the sculptor, you breathed the lines: 
If it be life that waits 
I shall live forever unconquered. 
If death, I shall die at last 
Strong in my pride and free. 

Over and above all these accomplishments, Tait McKenzie set before 
our profession an example of worthy living. He had a great zest for 
living and living efficiently. Throughout his entire life, there ran a thread 
of gentleness, of kindness, of rare personal charm and gentility which 
bound together all his talents to produce an unusual man—a man of 
great culture and refinement—a man of great simplicity—a man who 
was a tower of strength to our profession. 

To take these few minutes to remember him tonight is for those of 
us who knew him a reunion with a rare soul; and for those of you 
who may know of him only as one of an earlier day may this thought 
of him link you to the immediate glorious past of our profession when 
Robert Tait McKenzie walked with us and led us on to ever higher goals 
of achievement. 


Frontiers in the Human Physique Studies—Implications for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 


William H. Sheldon, Director 
Constitution Laboratory, at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia University, and Visiting Professor of Medicine, University of 
Oregon Medical School. 
Time is a flowing stream, in which we are borne along like grains 
- of sand. The living human consciousness flashes but for an instant in 
the sun, like a grain of sand at the surface of the stream, and then sud- 
denly is an incident of the past. The consciousness of yesterday is as 
long ago and as far away as Nineveh and Tyre. Yet all the human bodies 
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within which that consciousness happened are so far as we know, 
immortal. Bodies of human beings, can be changed, physically and 
chemically, into different forms of many kinds. Yet the constituent 
substance appears to be immortal, and I suppose this is why the pro- 
fession of physical education has always seemed to me the most truly 
religious profession. 


Their faith is secure, and their worship serene, for they have found 
the Immortal soul. The soul is the body. Nor do they need to argue or 
preach about this. Rather they love to exercise it, to make it stalwart 
and straight, to render it redolent of sweet sweat, in short to save it 
by mesomorphic exhortation. Physical educators derive an ecstasy from 
seeing the soul stand up straight. 


One lessor product of our groping for a reflection of the orderly 
continuum of nature in human life has been the system of the somato- 
types. Perhaps constitutional study can be considered an attempt to 
identify the music of one’s own particular dance of life. If a person 
be altogether unaware of this music and entirely out of touch with the 
score which his own somatotype is trying to reflect, how then shall he 
enter the kingdom of heaven? Which is to say, how shall he contrive 
to be true to his own self? Where, especially in his early years before 
the life target is set, can he find the help he needs in order to grasp 
in perspective the possibilities inherent in the biological organism that 
he is? And where can parents and educators find a true reflection of 
the basic nature of the child over whose destinies they undertake to 
preside? 

Our question is, as professional biologists and physical educators, can 
we help expedite the development of a responsible biological humanics 
in place of those hebephrenic and theological approaches to humanics 
which, ruling our recent past and also our present, have been leading 
to a catastrophic neglect of the physical reality of human life? 


By the term humanics, I mean simply the study of human beings— 
as orderly and scientific a study as is humanly possible. A biological ' 
humanics would be one based on biological methods and biological 
assumptions in contrast with, for example, mystical or dualistic or 
psychosomatic humanics. 


Imperative to a biological humanics is the peculiarly difficult first 
step of establishing a basic and comprehensive taxonomy of human 
beings. Ideally, this would be a taxonomy inclusive of the whole of 
mankind yet sufficiently differentiative to serve as a skeletal framework 
for scientific record keeping on individual differences at all levels of 
human variation. The conventional expression “science of man” indi- 
cates not yet an achievement but a future hope. In our researches in 
human biology at all levels we seem to have lacked a system of bio- 
logical identification tags for keeping track of who were the respective 
subjects in al] the many experiments. 
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The original experiment in somatotyping was undertaken to attempt 
to provide biological identification tags in a field where no compre- 
hensive taxonomic system was available. Factor analysis studies with 
anthropometric measurements had indicated the presence of three pri- 
mary components in human physical structure. Earlier factor analysis 
carried out on the expression of temperament in students at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago had revealed three primary components which had 
behaved statistically in a way remarkably similar to the primary com- 
ponents of morphology. Therefore the possibility suggested itself that 
the human organist might be expressing at an overt, morphological 
level some very basic biological pattern of dimensionality which was 
also being expressed at other, progressively less overt levels in the 
behavior of individuals. 


Thus at the beginning of the studies in somatotyping we already had 
two good clues from factor analysis that three primary components 
might be present. That is to say, we had statistical substantiation of the 
not very radical hypothesis that human morphology which existed in 
three dimensions (and changed through a fourth or time dimension) 
might be usefully classifiable in terms of a primary orientation resting 
on quantitative variation along three orthogonal axes possibly corre- 
sponding to three primary dimensions of space. 


The first step was to determine whether an extensive sample of young 
adult male physiques could be arranged, with the help of standardized 
photography, in a three-dimensional distribution which would offer 
promise of leading to an operational taxonomy. When it was found that 
human physiques did in fact distribute along three orthogonal axes 
with resulting curves which resembled the so-called normal or bell- 
shaped curve, the question of assigning all physiques to somatotype 
categories within this multidimensional distribution quite naturally 
arose. The next logical step was to try to lay out a sort of periodic 
table for the somatotypes. 


On the backs of our photographs were printed the names and observ- 
able structural characteristics of all of the 4000 young men in the 
original somatotyping experiment. Reshuffling and rearranging the cards, 
we sought to establish sequences by which the cards would fall into 
meaningful series when read in three dimensions. 


By arranging, and rearranging the photograph cards in series it was 
possible to arrive at a true to life progression from maximal to minimal 
endomorphy and then similarly for mesomorphy and ectomorphy. What 
we had was a record on the back of each card indicating its place in 
the progression, for each of the primary components. 


The next step was to translate these unwieldy ordinal sequences into 
intensive scales with which people could work and by means of which 
any population could be somatotyped. The scale actually adopted was a 
seven-point one where each step in the progression from one to seven 
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represents an equal-appearing increment in the component measured. 
Thus far, this was an entirely subjective scale, and up to ihis point it 
had been kept subjective for the same reason that a builder erects a 
temporary and flexible scaffolding before he brings in the heavier 
stuff—the steel and the stone—that will constitute the final objectifica- 
tion of his building. 


The next problem was one of objectification and standardization. It 
will be remembered that the first cue to the possibility that a somatotype 
of three components might be used as a valid taxonomic tool had come 
from factor analysis, and at two levels. The correlation charts both for 
traits of temperament and for transverse metric measurements of the 
body had given strong indication of the conceptual usefulness of three 
primary components as a frame of reference for describing the human 
constitutional make-up. The question now suggested itself, since the 
inter-correlations among these transverse measurements originally re- 
flected the three primary components, might not such measurements— 
some more than others, of course—correlate closely enough with the 
respective primary components that the measurements could be used 
as building stones for the now needed objectification of the somato- 
types? 

We found that with projection equipment, needle point dividers and 
a fine steel rule there was no great difficulty in taking transverse meas- 
urements from the negatives with a statistical reliability at least equal 
to that which could be achieved in taking measurements on __ living 
people. The procedure presently adopted for objectification of the so- 
matotypes was in principle very simple. After somewhat more than 
three hundred measurements had been tried and plotted against the 
tentative or subjective somatotypes, it was an easy matier to select about 
10% of them (32) that appeared to reflect the somatoype differences 
most sharply. These thirty-two measurements, all of them expressed as 
ratios to stature, were now used in an experiment to test the question 
whether or not it might be possible by working blindly, without even 
looking at the standardized photograph, to determine the somatotype 
from the pattern of these purely objective metric data. If this would 
work, with so small a number of measurements as thirty-two, then by 
using a larger number of measurements it would obviously be possible 
to bracket the somatotype more finely and to express it on a finer scale 
than the seven-point scale tentatively, used in the scaffolding experiment. 
One whole academic year was accordingly spent on the problem of the 
metric objectification of the somatotype, or on the rather tedious busi- 
ness of measuremenis, plotting them, matching their patterns against 
the putative somatotypes, and then modifying the measurements or cor- 
recting the somatotypes, or both. The upshot of this anthropometric 
industry, at Harvard, was the final standardization of a set of not thirty- 
two, but seventeen ratio indices which, together with weight and stature, 
were shown to be sufficient for the somatotyping of young men of college 
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age, on a seven-point scale. The details of this procedure were published 
in the first volume of the Constitution Series. 


In the early 1940’s the Consticution Project undertook to gather an 
extensive sample of standard somatotype photographs of the normal 
adult male at all ages, from eighteen to sixty-five. The Adult Male, a 
book now in press, is a report on this exploration, based on a sample 
of 46,000 men. Of the total number, 13,000 were students in thirty-one 
different colleges when they were photographed. 12,000 are from various 
industrial and military agencies, including five defense plants, of the 
World War II period. Another 9,000 were patients in cooperating 
hospitals, although in this latter series only those photographs were 
included which appeared to be free from any gross pathology. The 
remaining 12,000, chiefly men in the thirties or older, were from in- 
dustrial and vocational groups who served as subjects or controls in 
other related studies with which the Constitution Laboratory in some 
way collaborated. 


Racially, the 46,000 constitute an unselected sample of our present 
American population. About seven per cent of the group are Negroes 
or Negro-White mixtures, and about nine per cent are Jewish. 


With this sample available we were able to test an earlier impression 
that behind the phenotypic presentations of college youths there lay 
some deepseated factor of constitutional patterning which might con- 
tinue to operate throughout life. We wanted to find out whether the 
somatotypes were “still there” in representative samples from the early 
and late twenties, from the thirties and forties, and from the fifties and 
sixties. To answer such a question perfectly it will of course be neces- 
sary to run a longitudinal study for the span of at least one human life- 
time on a large sample of people. But meanwhile it has been possible 
to run a pilot study, possible to get fairly good histories on all of the 
subjects used, and in this way possible to reconstruct the previous weight 
histories with at least a modicum of accuracy. 


By first somatotyping college boys, then men in their twenties with 
constant checking back to recent weight histories for a frame of refer- 
ence, it was possible not only to be reasonably sure that the somatotypes 
were right but also to build differential height-weight tables which 
would be dependable at this next age level. With that bridgehead estab- 
lished, it was similarly possible both to somatotype, and more important, 
to learn to somatotype, at the level of the late twenties, and then at the 
level of the thirties and so on. 


When a comprehensive review and a re-somatotyping of our whole 
male series of 46,000 cases was carried out, the total of the known male 
somatotypes was 88. All are illustrated in The Adult Male, which is an 
atlas presenting nearly 1200 individual somatotype variations at differ- 
ent ages. 
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As the height-weight tables for the later age groups were gradually 
built up it was inevitable that we would become aware of certain dra- 
matic differences in the way different somatotypes tended to weather 
the passage of time. Repeatedly and persistently men of one group of 
somatotypes were found in poor condition—prematurely aging, feeble, 
and jettisoning weight in the fifties or even in the forties, while another 
group of somatotypes flourished and seemed to grow hale in the fifties 
and sixties. Interest soon developed in the question of longevity among 
the different somatoype families. The series of 46,000 was sufficiently 
large that we were able to construct the mean weight curves for each 
of the 88 somatotypes separately. Study of these mean weight curves, 
all of which are included in the forthcoming atlas indicates at least 
four interesting leads for further research. 


1. In general, the commonest somatotypes tend to grow still com- 
moner with advancing age, and most of the rare ones grow rarer. 


2. Among men the rarest and shortest lived somatotypes are in general 
the mesopenes — the whole Southern fringe of the distribution. But 
the longest lived ones are not the distributional opposities of the latter, 
not the extreme mesomorphs. There is a fairly clear tendency for the 
somatotypes of the near Northeast to be long lived. By the term near 
Northeast is meant such somatotypes as the 2-5-4, the 2-4-4, the 3-5-4, the 
3-4-4, and the near neighbors of these. 


3. Most of the somatotypes of the ectopenic Northwest tend to show 
signs of distress in midlife, and in the forties and fifties their numbers 
thin out rapidly. These are the people most prone to coronary disease 
and to other cardiovascular difficulties. 


4. The men of the most conspicuously gynandroid somatotypes, that 
is to say, men of the Southwest, tend to be short lived. Yet women in 
general are long lived, averaging about five years longer than men. 
On its face this looks like a biological contradiction. Women do better 
than men, yet when men approach women somatotypically, instead of 
advancing their biological cause they retard it. 


5. There is an undoubted tendency for the very long lived men in 
our American population to be short. 


One of the earliest and most natural questions to arise in connection 
with the somatotype was, What about women? Do they have somato- 
types, and how many and what kind? We have undertaken to answer 
these questions by starting a survey of the female population patterned 
after the pilot study of men, and expect to be able to publish THE 
ADULT FEMALE as a companion volume to THE ADULT MALE 
within a few years. Meanwhile it is already possible to compare the 
two sexes somatotypically in a preliminary way. 


In somatotyping women the first question to consider was whether 
to use the same height-weight criteria that now constitute a standardized 
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frame of reference for somatotyping men, or to start over again from 
the beginning and build a new system which would bear no relationship 
to the system used for males. 

We decided, at least for the present, against the use of two different 
somatotyping systems, agreed to hew to the line and to let the female 
somatotypes fall where they would. 

Somatotypically, women are more conservative than men. They are 
more closely massed about the center of their own distribution, are 
rarer at the extreme edges of their distributions, and they altogether 
avoid the “no woman’s land” of the extreme Northeast. Men are found 
more evenly distributed throughout the whole range of the somatotypes, 
and are thinly scattered even in the extreme South and Southwest which 
is a female stronghold and for consistency ought to be an inviolate 
no man’s land. But these men of the South and Southwest tend toward 
gynandromorphy and also toward gynandry of behavior. They are in 
quite a realistic, structural sense women-men. 

One advantage in somatotyping with a single keyboard is that this 
solves the previously distressing problem of what to do with the inter- 
sex variants — the gynandromorphs and hermaphrodites. If you are 
somatotyping against two different systems, and are aware that not only 
the extreme gynandromorphs but in fact everybody must be considered 
as expressing some of the characteristics of both sexes, the procedure 
of somatotyping tends to become more an exercise in conflict resolution 
than the harmonious transcription of a musical theme that in fact it 
just possibly may be. 

In favor of the original plan to use a separate somatotyping system 
for women were two principal arguments. First, it was very early 
recognized that since the two distributions were not going to coincide, 
some violence would necessarily be done to the scale itself if it were 
required to cover both distributions. 

In somatotyping, the scale we actually use is a thirteen-point scale. 
It has seemed less awkward, however, to keep the language of somato- 
typing within the frame of reference of the original seven-point scale, 
and thus speak of an individual as a 2-3-514, rather than refer to him 
as a 4-6-1]. The latter sounds too much like football signals. Moreover 
there is now an increasingly extensive literature on somatotyping, all 
of it centered on the original seven-point scale. To change that frame 
of reference would be unnecessarily confusing to many who have learned 
to recognize 2-3-5’s, 6-5-1’s and so on, and such a change would in itself 
be wasteful. 

Discussion: Eleanor Metheny, University of Southern California. 


For a number of years I have followed with interest Dr. Sheldon’s 
attempts to develop a system of taxonomy for human beings., He has 
made certain unique contributions to our understanding and.he has 
underlined the complexity of the problem of attempting to establish 
meaningful systems of human classification. 
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One of Sheldon’s contributions lies in his acceptance of the fact that 
there are no “pure” types. Every individual is “mixed” as to type, 
demonstrating ir: some degree physical traits related to each of the 
three general descriptive categories. Dr. Sheldon is the first of the 
human taxonomists to devise a comprehensive system for describing 
quantitatively the elements in the mixture. 


With his triple seven-unit scale, Dr. Sheldon has identified 88 de- 
~scribable human types. If he had chosen smaller units, he might have 
been able to describe 288 types, or 888 types, or as many types as 
there are human beings in the world. For in the final analysis, human 
beings defy categorical classification. 


It is this infinite capacity of the human organism for variation which 
makes the glib and uncritical acceptance of any system of classification 
dangerous. In our enthusiasm for attributing to an individual some of 
the characteristics which are common to his “type,” we may tend to 
ignore the very individual characteristics which give him significance 
as a human being. It is at this point that we must proceed cautiously. 


To assume that individuals who are alike in one set of characteristics 
must of necessity be alike in all other characteristics is to over-simplify 
the problem. Such an assumption robs every person of his most sacred 
human right—the right to be unique as an individual. 


In Dr. Sheldon’s researches I have been particularly interested in 
his scientific verification of the fact that men and women are different. 
He notes that he has found few women qualified by body build for a 
place in the super-athletes sector of his classification system. This can 
be supported by the fact that in all sports which place a premium on 
size, speed, strength, endurance, and perspiration the champions are— 
without exception—men. I believe these observations lend interesting 
support to the point of view long promoted by the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics and other women’s groups within our Association. 
They have consistently endeavoured to convince a sometimes doubting 
public that athletics for girls and women should have a pattern of its 
own, distinct from the pattern for boys and men. Women—like men— 
when considered as a group, have the best chances for success in the 
areas of activity for which they are best suited. And because women— 
again like men—are also individuals characterized by individual differ- 
ences (a fact not always recognized by the popular psychologists who 
delight in generalizing about us), each girl will derive the most satis- 
faction from working toward an objective which has meaning for her 
as an individual. It is this emphasis on the integrity of the individual 
girl and the necessity for shaping the athletic program to meet her needs 
which has been the motivation for much of the work of the National 

‘Section on Women’s Athletics. It is a work of which they may well be 
proud. 
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The totalitarian countries may pride themselves on their success in 
adapting women to participation in traditionally. masculine athletic 
events, Our pride is in adapting athletics to feminine needs and abilities. 
In Dr. Sheldon’s findings I see the implication that a woman trying to 
excel at a man’s game will always play at a disadvantage. A woman 
playing a woman’s game can achieve satisfaction and success through 
utilization of her own feminine abilities,—even though at times the 
competition may be masculine. Her satisfaction in her feminine achieve- 
ment need not be dimmed by the fact that individuals in another classi- 
fication to which she neither belongs nor wishes to belong have attri- 
butes of physical strength, speed, and endurance which she does not 
possess. 


I think Dr. Sheldon’s findings emphasize the doctrine of “To each 
his own,” with full recognition of the infinite capacity for variation 
which characterizes the human organism, and with equal respect for 
the significance of the achievements of each classification of individuals 
within its own possibilities and limitations. This is an important doc- 
trine for those of us who work in health education, physical education, 
and recreation. 


I do not think that it lies within the province of most of us in physical 
education to do somatotyping as a routine procedure, any more than I 
think that we should all be giving Rorschach tests or the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Test of personality. Such devices are useful in the hands 
of those trained in using them, persons well grounded in the basic 
assumptions and foundation research upon which the device is predi- 
cated as well as in the limitations inherent in the interpretation of the 
information produced by the device. In the hands of the untrained or 
half-trained technician, such devices are extremely dangerous. For in 
all forms of guidance based on quantitative information there is nothing 
more dangerous than a little knowledge. 


But those of us who are not trained in the techniques of human 
taxonomy will still continue to follow with interest Dr. Sheldon’s ex- 
ploration of the varieties of human physique, for his work increases our 
sensitivity to and understanding of some of the differences in human 
beings which make our job of teaching them a difficult, fascinating, 
and infinitely varied occupation. 


Discussion: Ben W. Miller, University of California, Los Angeles. 


Beginning with a doctoral thesis by Dr. Sheldon in 1924, his consti- 
tutional research project has been in progress for approximately two 
decades. His aim is to lay a skeletal foundation for a constitutional 
psychology—a psychology of basic individual differences. _ 


Dr. Sheldon does not believe that human behavior is determined 
by heredity. He believes that the tendency to behave in certain ways is 
predetermined, and that this tendency is then either reenforced or modi- 
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fied by environment. The extent depends on how strong both the ten- 
dency and the environmental influences happen to be. . . . The theory 
does not exclude nurture, but it does give nature at least an equally 
important role. 


Dr. Sheldon’s work is perhaps the best known contemporary effort 
to systematize a constitutional approach to personality. The assump- 
tions underlying this method are that human behavior is a function of 
bodily structure, as well as environmental forces. It is further assumed 
that a useful description can be made in terms of physical constitution; 
physiological function; and behavioral manifestations; and that de- 
scription at these various levels must be coordinated through a common 
frame of reference. That common frame of reference, according to Dr. 
Sheldon, is anatomical structure or body build: He believes that a 
person with a certain kind of body almost always tends to behave in a 
certain way. So far he has isolated about twenty traits of temperament 
which appear to be characteristic of each of the three polar varieties 
of physique. 


If the speaker is correct, this theory may well prove to be the most 
important tool for the understanding of human behavior. The impli- 
cations for our profession are varied and far reaching. 


Our profession has been concerned with practically all the significant 
aspects of individual variations, including those due to heredity such 


as body build. Methods of classifying body build have occupied the 
attention of our profession for decades. Posture pictures and their 
analyses were really forerunners of the somatotype photograph. 


Physical education has vigorously attempted to make use of anthro- 
pometry, often unaided in defining constitutional differences. Such 
attempts as the Wetzel Grid, the Meredith Physical Growth Record, the 
Cureton-Nordstrom Skeletal Build Index, and the dozens of proposed 
methods for predicting weight are all reflections of such interest. 


The efforts of Dr. Sheldon have been significant to our profession 
in several ways: 


1. He has stimulated our thinking and caused many of us to review 
our heritage of constitutional thought. 


2. He has led the current attempt to reduce the complex problem of 
constitution to workable dimensions. 


3. He has attempted to cross the difficult barrier which intervenes 
between an intelligently generalized insight and the objective develop- 
ment of a plan for application of the knowledge available. 


Though published comments have been on the whole favorable to 
the scheme of somatotyping there are, as one might expect, critcisms. 
It has been said of him that his generalizations are not supported by 
a sufficiently rigorous method. 
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Dr. Sheldon’s study opens many new avenues and emphases to re- 
search that converge from many directions upon the study of the indi- 
vidual. Examples of great problem areas are: endocrine function, tem- 
perament, mental disorders, mental conflict, early emotional entangle- 
ments, immunity to certain diseases, sexuality and mating, differential 
food needs, dress and furniture for constitutionally different individuals. 
Many questions are too broad in scope to expect them answered i ina 
single study or even a single project. 


Perhaps the extremes can give us a clue in suggesting recreational 
aptitudes, interests and needs. Alertness in observing the extreme cases 
can help in observing danger signals and in securing competent medical 
diagnosis and treatment. 


In the light of this study and those in anthropology what should be 
our goals in corrective physical education? The facts revealed in the 
study undoubtedly should affect our standards of body mechanics. We 
need more help on the relationship of individual differences in body 
build to normal body mechanics. In light of differences in body build 
can Dr. Sheldon’s work help to determine what a proper posture should 
be? What is proper sitting, standing and walking posture for each 
individual and how may it be determined? The same data may help us 
solve problems applying to mechanics of the feet and to mechanics of 
movement in general. 


Several warnings, however, are presented by Dr. Sheldon’s work: 
Our profession has been prone to accept ideas prematurely, without 
norms, controls and quantitative procedures. Our history reflects that 
we have suffered the distortion of ideas by opportunists to provide a 
rationalization for procedures or even “systems” which approach the 
miraculous. The area of research, though not new, now has a new 
approach. The work is too new to have demonstrated conclusive evi- 
dence. It is granted that preliminary evidence is impressive, but Dr. 
Sheldon has said that he will perhaps not collect enough evidence in 
his or our lifetime to prove whether he is right or wrong or partly right 
and partly wrong. He has stated that as a rough guess it will take a 
hundred years for the project to produce some useful answers as to 
the relative importance of heredity and environment in different pat- 
terns of behaviur. 


Let us, as students and consumers of the biological and psychological 
sciences, not discredit the constitutional approach. Let us aid in what- 
ever ways we can to secure a systematized description of constitutional 
patterning. Let us not deal with isolated anthropometric measurements 
and indices and handle them as if they were discrete entities. When the 
somatic considerations are considered more than means to an end, then 
somatotyping becomes a hindrance rather than a help to the work of 
the profession. 
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_ It may be that compared with the importance of environmental 
factors the hypotheses of constitutional psychology are of minor signifi- 
cance. But there are many in the profession who wish to know. There- 
fore, Dr. Sheldon, we will follow with great interest your sustained 
and painstaking efforts to help find the answers to the complex and 
seemingly insoluble problem you and your associates have attacked. 


Discussion: Leonard A. Larson, New York University. 


Dr. Sheldon, as the result of his many years of constitutional research, 
has provided an instrument which we can use in physical education. 
Knowledge of body structure, development and proportions is needed 
in order that we may understand the individual in his many activities 
of life. It would seem that this understanding as it appears to be re- 
lated to physical education and as body type is correlated, includes: 


1. A knowledge of skills status, rate of learning, achievement levels 
and capacity. It is reasonable to assume, and some facts are available 
to support this assumption, that body type is a factor related to these 
performance characteristics. The importance of body type in such activi- 
ties as the pole vault and high jump can hardly be refuted. 


2. A knowledge of the organic status, rate of development and 
capacity for development. It is reasonable to judge also that body type 
will set the limits of organic development. The development of such 


abilities as muscular strength, muscular power, cardiovascular-respira- 
tory endurance are examples. Evidence is available showing that these 
physical characteristics are related to constitutional type. 


3. A knowledge of physical fitness status, rate of development and 
capacity for development. Physical fitness concerns the effectiveness 
with which the individual can utilize his body organic equipment. 
Fitness for the mile run, e.g., is related, in part, to the structural pro- 
portions of the individual. 

4. A knowledge of the social adjustment of the individual as well 
as his possibilities for development. There are some reasons to believe 
that the behavior and social characteristics of the individual are related 
to body type and in turn related to the social adjustment of the indi- 
vidual. Because physical education does make a contribution to the 
adjustment of the individual, knowledge of these relationships should 
be available and the nature of the relationship understood. 


Some research has been conducted recently in physical education to 
determine the nature and importance of body types. These studies are: 
(1) Carruth, “The Relationships of Constitutional Build, and Motor 
Ability; (2) Schwartz, “An Analysis of Constitutional Body Types and 
Physiological Endurance”; and, (3) Cureton, as published in his recent 
book, “Physical Fitness of Champion Athletes.” 


These three studies dealing with various aspects of human perform- 
ance in relationship with constitutional patterns seem to indicate that: 
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1. Constitutional build is a factor in motor performance, and it will 
vary with the nature and complexity of the skill. 


2. That the constitutional components will vary with the physiological 
demands of the activity. Performance fitness has a constitutional com- 
ponent. 


3. That constitutional type, though significant, must be interpreted 
in combination with other variables underlying human performance 
in order to gain a highly significant estimate of the individual. The 
relationships in all studies are significant, but not high according to 
a prediction criterion. 


RESOURCES FOR COMMUNITY | RECREATION 
George Hijelte 
Recreation and Parks, Los Angeles 


We are thinking today of the pursuit of happiness by the individual 
through the instrumentality of physical education and recreation and 
its organization in the modern school and also in the community. While 
the individual has the seeds of his own happiness in himself and he is 
a captain of his own soul and his own fate, we like to think at the same 
time that everyone is dependent in the pursuit of his happiness and in 
his progress and in his advancement upon other people. 


He is dependent also upon the institutions that exist in the community 
in which he lives, on all those voluntary agencies that have sprung 
up because of the recognition of their need and importance by thinking 
citizens. His happiness is dependent upon the whole community, includ- 
ing those agencies of government and the agencies of the public schools. 


Now what resources does a community have to promote the happiness 
of its children and its youth through recreation? I like to think of these 
as of four separate kinds. 


First, we have to think of the physical resources of the community 
as something upon which we are all dependent. The land itself will 
condition what we do and the climate which exists in the locale where 
we live will certainly condition what we do and how we do it. 


The human resources are going to condition a great deal of what 
the community may do. The people, their interests, their habits and 
their enthusiasms which they have not acquired in the locale itself 
some of them have brought from foreign lands. 


We would also think of the social resources of the community, its 
history and traditions. The institutions are also a part of the social 
resources, the schools, the churches, the various community agencies 
and the local government. 


The financial resources are part of the picture. Recreational life 
of people in certain communities is indeed very drab because they 
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have not learned to allocate a sufficient portion of their wealth to play 
and recreation. The financial resources and our attitudes toward spend- 
ing money will, of course, condition what we can do to make people 
happy through recreation. 


The problem of pursuing happiness through physical education and 
recreation is one of organizing all of these resources; organizing them 
in a united effort for effective action. There is still a place for individual 
initiative, but also a vast place for the organization of all the institutions 
in effective ways toward this end; and, a good part of the responsibility 
is going to devolve upon local government even apart from the schools. 


What can we expect from the local government? We should be able 
to expect intelligent planning on the part of the planning boards for 
recreational areas. The local government should establish those kinds 
of facilities which are not found in the schools. - 


From the schools we should expect the best possible instruction of 
all children in the arts of leisure. The schools also should conduct a 
program of after school hours, a program of play for those who attend 
school, and also those who live in the immediate environment of the 
school. We should expect from the schools a program of promotion of 
community use of the school. We have not yet succeeded in having 
schools adopt a positive and promotional attitude toward the use of 
school facilities for community recreation. 


Schools and recreational departments may learn from each other 
and develop better instructional and recreational programs. The schools 
can learn from recreation how to make their programs so attractive 
that no compulsion is necessary to get participation. Secondly, schools 
can learn that the program of recreation should not be too closely 
anchored to the curriculum. If so, it will not have the freedom of choice 
it needs to have. Thirdly, we have to design schools differently, including 
the beautification of the grounds themselves, if we are going to do a 
job in recreation. 


Public recreation may also learn from the schools. Public recreation 
people need to learn that « place of recreation is not enough. Intelligent 
and well-trained people are needed to conduct the program, people 
who can discover enthusiasms which they can build a program upon. 
Public recreation needs to learn to adapt its program to the individual 
needs of children. It needs to go into the field of service of the older 
citizens of the city as well. Public recreation needs to evaluate its pro- 
gram so it can tell where to spend money. It needs to evaluate its 
program to see if public recreation is working for the best interests of 
the community for greater happiness and greater advancement. 


The schools and public recreation departments and all other agencies 
of the community, by complementing each other and working together, 
can contribute greatly to the pursuit of happiness for all. 
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OUR NUMBER ONE CHALLENGE 


Cooperation in the Improvement of Professional Preparation 
and Standards in Health Education, Physical 
Education and Recreation 
Car] L. Nordly 
University of Minnesota 


The shortage of teachers, increasing enrollments at the elementary 
school level and prospects for a marked increase at the secondary 
school level, unjust attacks upon education, teacher education pro- 
grams under the label of “experiments” (although they are not experi- 
ments) supported by a private foundation, low certification standards 
and inadequate salaries are only a few of the problems which make 
this period a crucial and critical one in education. They can be solved 
through the united effort of all professional organizations concerned 
about improving education. The AAHPER has a real contribution to 
make in solving them as its members at local, state, district and na- 
tional levels, in a dignified but aggressive manner, seek to work with 
other indviduals and organizations. 


We are on the threshold of a great cooperative era in the improve- 
ment of teacher education. This movement, long overdue, presents a 
distinct challenge to all of us. We must accept this challenge with the 
firm determination that our individual responsibilities to the public 
require each of us to play a vital role in the movement. Its impact 
will be felt in years to come. 


What is the evidence of cooperation at the national level? Only four 
examples will be discussed briefly: first, the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards; second, the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education; third, the Coordinating 
Committee on Collegiate Problems of Teacher Education; and fourth, 
the Proposal for a National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education. 

THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 
AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS: This commission was estab- 
lished in 1946 and in all its relationships has exemplified and stressed 
the cooperation of the entire teaching profession. The AAHPER has 
been represented at its national and regional conferences which annu- 
ally since 1946 have been attacking crucial problems in teacher educa- 
tion through the united effort of several hundred participants. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES FOR TEACHER 
EDUCATION: The establishment of this association represents an- 
other forward milestone in the cooperative movement to improve 
teacher education. Membership in the AACTE is open to any institu- 
tion of higher education which has an adequate program of teacher 
education. 
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THE COORDINATING COMMITTEE ON COLLEGIATE PROB. 
LEMS OF TEACHER EDUCATION: The development of this com- 
mittee by the AACTE in 1949 constituted the third major development 
in attempts at national cooperation in problems of teacher education. 
The AAHPER has been represented on this committee since its begin- 
nings. The attention of this committee has been directed primarily 
toward the complex problems of accreditation and the development 
of evaluative criteria for teacher education. Recently, the AACTE 
joined with the professional organizations represented on the Coordi- 
nating Committee on Collegiate Problems of Teacher Education by 
sponsoring the first national meeting of its kind—a joint meeting of 
deans and college presidents with representatives of departments 
engaged in professional preparation of teachers in eleven areas. The 
attendance at the session on health education, physical education and 
recreation was not large, but the demonstration of cooperation which 
prevailed at the meeting was significant. 


PROPOSAL FOR A NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR ACCREDITA- 
TION OF TEACHER EDUCATION: The fourth major development 
at the national level in the movement to improve teacher education 
is the 1951 Proposal for a National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education. The proposed functions of the Council are: “(1) 
to formulate standards for teacher preparation through continuous 


research and through consideration of the recommendation of all 
organizations concerned with the improvement of the preparation of 
teachers, (2) to devise ways and means of evaluating programs of 
teacher education by the application of these standards on the request 
of an institution or state authority responsible for the accreditation 
desired by the institution and (3) to publish lists of institutions ac- 
credited by this Council.” .. . 


With reference to health education, physical education and recrea- 
tion, there are three major developments in cooperative effort to 
improve teacher education and professional standards. 


1. Cooperation in health education, physical education and recreation 
2. Cooperation at district and state levels 
3. Student-staff cooperation in a department 


In conclusion, the improvement of teacher education and professional 
standards can be accomplished only as we cooperate with our fellow 
teachers and those in related services in the attainment of our objectives. 
Public respect for our profession and the effectiveness of our unique 
contributions to education are dependent upon the standards attained 
through cooperative relations with other professional and lay groups. 
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HEALTH EDUCATION DIVISION 


Chairman: Helen Starr, Minneapolis Public Schools, Vice-President 
for Health Education 

Progress reports were made by District Vice-Presidents: 

Central: Elsie K. Annis, Bemidji Teachers College, Bemidji, Minne- 
sota 

Increase in health education interest. Minnesota has three curricular 
guides. Preparation of teachers has improved. Have had three health 
conferences and workshops. Kansas holds an annual two-weeks work- 
shop. Iowa has had several conferences on mental health. 

Eastern: Elizabeth McHose, Temple University, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 

New York has a bill permitting students with religious beliefs to be 
excused from health education. Increased trend of special health in- 
struction in the schools. 

Midwest: Dorothy LaSalle, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 

Stress on health coordination in the colleges. More stress on health 
instruction. Ohio and Michigan have had rural health conferences. Com- 


mittee work has increased in Michigan. Increased health cooperation 
in Wisconsin. 


Northwest: Janelle Moorehead, University of Oregon, Eugene 

In December 1951, rural health conferences were held. Course of 
study in elementary field revised. Family life education workshops were 
held. New health materials manual for the schools has been published. 

Southern: Harold Jack, State Department of Education, Richmond, 
Virginia 

Making great progress due to workshop method. Health service is 
ahead of health instruction. Are making progress in health instruction. 

Southwest: Alma Nemir, University of Utah, Salt Lake City 

Committee work on health problems is working for betterment of 
the school health program. Evaluation for courses of study and program. 
Held meetings throughout in higher institutions with reference to all 
fields. Emphasis on the problem of rheumatic fever. Improvement in 
teacher training in the southwest states. 

Report of work in the national office was made by: 

Elizabeth Avery, Health Education Consultant 

We would like to have more articles for the Journal. Pictures ‘lie 


are needed. Preparation of a bibliography in health education has been 
done and is available after session. 
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Theme: “Effective Health Teaching—Let’s Consider It!” 


Coordinator: Blanche Bobbitt, Supervisor, Mathematics, Life Science 
and Health Coordinators, Los Angeles Public Schools 


Narrator: Camille Brown, Department of Physical Education, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles 

Teacher: Mrs. Viola Silberman, Health Coordinator and Life Science 
Teacher, Venice Senior High School, Los Angeles 

Summarizer: Wilbur H. Dutton, Associate Director of Secondary 
Teacher Training, University of California, Los Angeles 

Part I. The “Why.” Needs of students and needs of modern demo- 
cratic America are two fountain heads that give our philosophy its 
meaning and its vitality. This philosophy must influence the teaching- 
learning situation. What are you trying to accomplish? Are you con- 
cerned with changes in behavior of youth? A cooperative effort makes 
a better working philosophy. Teacher’s role is important. Student be- 
havior has been changed. A sincere approach to health teaching, group 
thinking, group planning, group action is important. 

Part II. The “How.” Mrs. Silberman showed how one teacher guided 
a group of students through the steps of problem solving. (1) Coopera- 
tive selection of the problem; (2) Discussion of issue involved; (3) 
Planning ways and means; (4) Planning the presentation; (5) Rehear- 
sals, and many evaluations; (6) Outcomes of student behavior. 

Part III. The “Problems.” Members of the audience formed groups 
to raise questions regarding method, principles and procedures. 

Part IV. The Way “It” looks from here. The implications for our pro- 
fession from this meeting are numerous: the genuine attempt to start 
demonstration of educational principles; willingness of teachers to 
demonstrate for others, seek evaluation and to share their skills; 
emphasizing improvement of teaching; basis for administrators and 
supervisors to work with in-service education; recognition of coopera- 
tive approach in planning and in action of group; recognition that we 
are right up with the medical profession in attempting to bring to our 
professional meeting latest skills in pupil-teacher learning. 


ELEMENTARY HEALTH EDUCATION SECTION 


Chairman: Emmett F. Campron, Health Coordinator, North 
Texas State College, Denton; Presiding Chairman: Epw. B. 
Jouns, Associate Professor of Health Education, University 
of California, Los Angeles; Chairman-Elect: RutH ByYLeEr, 
Department of Public Instruction, Hartford, Connecticut; 
Secretary: FRaNK Haar, Professor of Health Education, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene; Summarizer: MARIAN V. MILLER, 
Health Educator, The National Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis, Inc., New York City 

Orricers ELecTED, 1952-54 
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Chairman-Elect: Lestig W. Irwin, Boston University; Secre- 
tary-Elect: MERCEDES GUGISBERG, University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque 


Speaker: Lester Beck, Psychologist, Director School of Motion Pic- 
tures, University of Southern California, Los Angeles. “The Emotional 
Climate in the Classroom” 


The emotional atmosphere is a problem created by adults, as is shown 
by the case studies of Myrtle McGraw on growth and of Ackerman on 
twins subjected to different atmospheres. There is a need for permissive 
atmosphere in order to release inner needs and feelings, otherwise people 
become rigid, prejudiced, etc. 

The emotional climate of the classroom has an important bearing 
on youngsters. In school, children are subjected to middle-class think- 
ing. This may be different from the thinking of their parents. Thus 
children find paradoxical situations between home and school. 


Suggestions for helping youngsters through establishing climate are 
as follows: 


1. Avoid shielding youngsters from situations which they are able 
to solve and into which they should enter. 


2. Avoid unduly restrictive situations which cause children to become 
“jumpy” or “problem children.” 


3. Remember that as the tension or anxiety level increases, the 
variability of response decreases. But, freedom in the classroom doesn’t 
necessarily mean lack of discipline. 


Speaker: Anne Schley Duggan, Texas State College for Women, Den- 
ton. (Paper read by Ellen Millisor, University of California, Los An- 
geles.) “Orientation and Extra-Class Activities of Students in Health 
Education, Physical Education, and Recreation.” 


The professional programs for potential leaders in health, physical 
education and recreation must provide opportunities for experiences 
which will develop well-rounded personalities and competencies for 
teaching and leading. ~ 


Students need help in becoming oriented to the total campus com- 
munity through such activities as work on school newspapers, partici- 
pation in school productions, glee clubs, orchestras, membership in the 
school health council, and assisting the coach with the football team. 
In addition, students need to become oriented to leadership possibilities 
in the broader community and to understand how to volunteer service 
with such groups as YMCA, YWCA, churches, neighborhood settle- 
ments, CYO, summer camp programs, scouts, etc. 


Those responsible for the professional program should plan with 
each student for a variety of leadership experiences to extend over a 
4-5 year period, and to consider both the student’s background ex- 
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periences and the competencies needed as a future teacher. The student 
should gain an understanding of the amount of time he can afford to 
spend in extra-class activities, and the college should appreciate the 
need for allowing sufficient time for the student to engage in such 
activities. 

If we accept the principle that we learn by doing, we find that some- 
times extra-class activities are the only laboratories provided for the 


application of theoretical concepts lectured upon in the classroom. 


A question period aided by the following resource persons followed: 


Elizabeth M. Tisdel, Supervisor of Health and Public Education, Den- 
ver; Vernon E. Hungate, Supervisor of Health Education, State Depart- 
ment, Colorado; L. G. Seils, Chairman, Department of Health and 
Physical Education, El Paso, Texas; Ruth Matthews, Health Educator, 
Peru State Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska; and Jess Hawthorne, 
Associate Professor of Health and Physical Education, East Texas State 
Teachers College, Commerce, Texas. 


Questions submitted by the audience were discussed by a group of 
panel members: Hildred S. Nichols, Teacher, Grandview Elementary 
School, Montebello, California; Ella L. Riese, Principal, Chapman Ave- 
nue Elementary School, Los Angeles; Leslie W. Irwin, Health Educator, 
Professor of Health Education, Boston University; and Lester Beck, 
Psychologist, Director School of Motion Pictures, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION 


JOINT MEETING WITH THE CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF © 
SECONDARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 

Co-Chairmen: Elizabeth Kelley, Fresno State College, Fresno; Robert 
Sprague, Principal, Mar Vista High School, Chula Vista. Calif. 


Secretary: Ruth M. Adams, Balboa High School, San Francisco 


Theme: “Effective Health Education Through Effort for Secondary 
Schools” 


Speaker: L. L. Jones, Superintendent, Watsonville Schools, California 
“The Administrator's Viewpoint” 


The formation of a Health Council of lay and professional personnel 
is a starting point in discovering health needs and getting action without 
duplication of services, waste of time or friction among groups. To give 
leadership, the administrator must know the best thinking in the field; 
he must provide in-service educational opportunities; he must guide his 
staff in recognizing the schools responsibilities; and he should bring 
to his community those who can stimulate the thinking of staff and civic 
leaders. 


Speaker: Paul Kinney, Altadena, California—The Physician’s View- 
point” 
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The school physician, part educator and part medicine man is closely 


linked in his evolution with the school health movement. “Health in 
Schools” and A.A.S.A. publication in 1943 put school health into the’ 


total educational program. The role of the school physician changed 
from inspector and examiner to health advisor with responsibilities 
educative in nature and scope. There is no excuse now for the old 
inspection type of examination or for the administrator who permits it. 


Speaker: Agnes O’Leary, Assistant Professor, Public Health Nursing, 
University of California, Los Angeles—“The Nurse’s Viewpoint” 


There has been a change in school nursing from the day of weighing, 
measuring and testing in isolation from the rest of the school, to the 
nurses becoming a member of the school staff and working with phy- 
sicians, students, parents, and teachers in planning and implementing 
the total health program. The nurse interprets community health prob- 
lems to the school staff, as well as to students and parents. She furnishes 
authentic health data and integrates the contributions of the members 
of the health team. She does health appraisals and health counseling, 
interpreting information to teachers, students, and parents. There is 
mutual assistance between nurse and teacher, friendly concern for the 
student, meaningful cooperation between school and community. 


Speaker: Donald J. Galagan, Senior Dental Surgeon, Federal Security 
Administration—“The Dentist’s Viewpoint” 


Dental problems are social in nature just as surely as tuberculosis 
or venereal diseases, i.e. ninety per cent of age group ten are affected 
by dental problems. The effective approach must be three pronged: there 
must be education, prevention and correction. The team should be 
composed of dentist, dental hygienist and nurse. Schools must interest 
the community in all phases of the program and must look clearly at 
such practices, as the role of cokes and candy because of the profit 
involved without ea ot for the resulting dental tragedies that can and 
do result. 


Speaker: Oliver Byrd, Stanford University, Palo Alto, California— 
“The Health Coordinator’s Viewpoint” 


The health coordinator has to consider six basic principles: (1) There 
must be a period of orientation, stimulation and inspiration; (2) organi- 
zation—there must be a structure in which work can be done. Pupils 
must be in on the planning; (3) Production—something’ must result 
that is concrete and tangible; (4) Implementation—the program must 
be put to work with thought given to in-service training and administra- 
tion; (5) There must be adaptation and revision; (6) Recognition of 
the fact that this takes time, money, personnel and administrative sup- 
port. 

Speaker: Mrs. Rollin Brown, Vice President, California Congress 
Parents and Teachers—“The Parent’s Viewpoint” 
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Promises are made to support health in the schools, but there is little 
evidence of a sound program of Health Education. It is high time that 
schools employed fully qualified personnel in health education and 
stopped re-tooling for the part, teachers who would rather work in the 
major field. Much has to be done for the school staff and particularly 
for the classroom teacher to make health education a living, vital sub- 
_ ject for all. Administrators must recognize the problem and then do 
something about it. Let’s get out of rehearsals and GET THE SHOW 
ON THE ROAD. 


Members of the audience and group leaders participated in section 
meetings related to size of high school. A seven-member resource team, 
a health director and a principal met with each section to assist in the 
solution of their problems. The theme was “How Can We Implement 
This Program in Our Schools.” 


COLLEGE HEALTH EDUCATION SECTION 


Chairman: Wesley Cushman, Ohio State University 

Secretary: Edwin B. Johns, University of California, Los Angeles 

Panel Discussion: “Current Problems in College Health Education” 

Leader: Delbert Oberteuffer, Ohio State University 

Panel Members: Oliver Byrd, Stanford University; Howard Hoyman, 
University of Illinois; Elizabeth Kelley, Fresno State College; Edith 


Lindsay, University of California 

The following topics were discussed under the general title “Current 
Protlems in College Health Education” : 

1. What methods are being used to make health courses for all col- 
lege students more meaningful? 

2. How should the teacher handle such controversial problems as: 
selection of a medical advisor; socialized medicine; birth control? 

3. How can more practical field and laboratory work be included in 
the undergraduate preparation of health majors? 

4. How can job opportunities be improved for health majors? 

Dr. Byrd commented that the teacher’s philosophy determines meth- 
odology, and that the teacher must realize that the individual is capable 
of self-direction. Objectives should be more concerned with judgments, 
self-direction, attitudes, and practices. The question is not one of con- 
tent or method, for both are hinged together. 

There exist some forty techniques for functional health teaching; 
for example, problem solving, the socio-drama and self-testing. Dr. Byrd 
supplies his classes with a mimeographed syllabus so that students need 
not take notes but may give attention to critical thinking. Examinations 
are not advocated, although anonymous reactions from students prove 
to be good evaluation aids. 

Dr. Lindsay, in speaking on ways to handle controversial subjects 
suggested the following: that the teacher have a plan of action; that 
he know his facts, such as legal aspects, community feelings; that he 
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establish a healthy emotional climate in the classroom; that he provide 
opportunities for class participation through such devices as buzz ses- 
sions and problem solving; that a good approach is from an historical 
basis; and that all sides of a problem should be presented. 


Dr. Kelley emphasized the importance of laboratory experiences as 
an integral part of each year’s work in the college health education 
major curriculum. “The teacher must know children.” It is important, 
too, that the first laboratory experiences be good ones. Suggested labora- 
tory and field experiences for the health major include exploration of 
campus resources; participation in community activities; observation 
and participation in school situations; practice teaching; and 
internships. 

Dr. Hoyman stated that it is more important to graduate one “grade 
A” health educator than ten poor ones. Dr. Hoyman went on to point 
out several assumptions underlying current beliefs and practices in the 
preparation of health educators. 

1. We need a multiple type health educator, with two good tea,hing 
minors and both school and public health experience. ; 

2. The curriculum must include broad professional training with 
both student teaching and field experiences in public health. 


3. We need to pool our experiences in placing health majors. 
Dr. Hoyman concluded by urging the use of the “health team” in 


communities to make a real fight to place health educators in jobs. 
It is necessary to learn how to sell health educators as well as health 
education. 


Following the panel discussions, the moderator; Dr. Oberteuffer, led 
an audience participation period. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE HEALTH SERVICES 


OFFICERS 
Chairman: GLoyp Gace WETHERILL, San Diego, California; 
Secretary: A. O. DeWeese, Kent State University, Ohio; 
Recorder: GENEVA Gorbon, San Diego Public Schools, Cali- 
fornia. 
OFrFicers FLecteb, 1952-54 


Chairman: LuLu Dinworrn, Department of Public Instruction, 
Trenton, New Jersey; Secretary: WiLLarD Patty, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana; Chairman-Elect: Marie A. Hinricus, University 
of Illinois Health Service, Champaign, Illinois; Secretary- 
Elect: ANNiE Ray Moore, Health Education Consultant, State 
Department of Education, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Following the business meeting and the election of officers, the 
audience was divided into four groups to discuss the needs and work 
of the section. Group leaders reported orally to the audience and also 
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submitted written reports to be forwarded to the new chairman for 
action during the two year period before the next national meeting. 


At the close of the discussion session a dramatization was presented. 
entitled “Johnny Jones Makes the Air Corps—-A Recapitulation of 
School Health Experiences That Prepared Johnny to Defend His Coun- 
try.” As Johnny and the school principal talked over old times, the 
doctor, nurse, audiometrist, dental hygienist, mother, etc., appeared on 
the stage to portray the role of each in qualifying this boy to become 
a pilot. 

Dr. Willard Patty summarized the skit, and the audience discussed 
the points brought out. Many requests were received for copies of the 
skit which is to be mimeographed and sent to all who signed for it. 


COMMUNITY HEALTH EDUCATION 


Chairman: Simon A. McNEELYy, United States Office of Edu- 
cation; Chairman-Elect: RaLPH BOATMAN, Southern Illinois 
State Normal University; Secretary: Epitn Linpiy, Fresno 
State College; Summarizer: Jessie BrerMan, University of 
California. 
OFFICERS ELECTED, 1952-54. 

Chairman-Elect: SPENCER ReEveS, University of Washington; 
Secretary-Elect: NorA Hai, Bremerton-Kilsap County Health 
Department. 

The topic for the discussion meeting was “A Community Health 
Council Tackles a Problem”—an actual meeting of the Committee on 
Health Education in the Schools, Health Division, Welfare Council 
of Metropolitan Los Angeles. 

Members of the Health Council demonstrated the process of trying to 
resolve health education problems brought before their group. The 
following developments of the discussion were observed: 


1. There is a great need for mutual understanding of health problems. 


2. The first step in adding health education to the school curriculum 
is to secure qualified personnel. 


3. There is need for an evaluation program for the schools. 
4. Progress in the health field demands closer community cooperation. 


Following the discussion session a business meeting was held for the 
purpose of election of officers and a discussion of “Through-the-Year” 
activities. 


CONFERENCE OF TEACHER EDUCATORS IN HEALTH 


Chairman: ‘Helen Starr, Minneapolis Public Schools 


Presiding Chairman: Elizabeth Avery, Health Education Consultant, 
AAHPER 


The group discussed the problem of cooperation between voluntary 
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agencies and teacher education institutions. As an outgrowth of the 
discussion, it was recommended that a committee be appointed to carry 
out the following assignments: 

1. to explore the idea of a health education handbook 

2. to set up a plan for the conduct of institutes for teacher educators 
in health. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SAFETY EDUCATION 
JOINT SESSION WITH CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
OFFICERS | 
Chairman: Parrric O’Keere, Director of Health and 
Physical Education, Public Schools, Kansas City Missouri; 
Presiding Chairman: HELEN Faney, Supervisor of Health and 
Physical Education, Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri; 
Secretary: Ceci F. Zaun, Supervisor of Safety, Los Angeles 
Public Schools; Summarizer: W. Irwin, Professor of 
Health Education, Boston University; Recorder: Dora Peters, 
Kansas City Public Schools. 
Orricers ELECTED, 1952-54 
Chairman: Harowp Jacks, Supervisor of Health and Physical 
Education, State Department of Education, Richmond, Vir- q 
ginia; Secretary: HoMER ALLEN, Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 
Speaker: Charles E. Forsythe, State Director of Michigan. “Possible 
Remedies for Accident Hazards in Physical Education and Athletics.” 
1. A safety program in physical education is more than removal of 
hazards. 
2. Understanding of the hazards involved in each activity. 
3. Adhere to highest standards of sanitation for equipment and 
participators. 
4, Participators must be physically fit. 
5. Good supervision of participants. 
6. Inspection of all equipment regularly. 
Speaker: T. Malcolm Brown, Asst. Superintendent, San Diego. “My 
Views on Driver Education.” 
1. Something needs to be done to lessen the ignorance and dispel 
the apathy of the laymen regarding driver education. 
2. A need for educators to inform their local citizens as to the need 
for instruction in Driver Education. 
3. Driver education resistance of school administrators and teachers 
needs to be overcome. 
4. We should seek advice and counsel of principals, teachers, and 
layman as to grade level and subject area. 
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5. Ways must be found to meet the cost of a program in Driver Edu- 
cation and Training that will meet needs of youth in our secondary 
schools. 

6. Difference between education and training must be clarified. 


Motion Picture: “Safety Practices in Los Angeles Schools,” pre- 
sented by Cecil Zaun, Los Angeles Public Schools. 


Speaker: Roy Duncan, State Director of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Springfield, Illinois—“Safety Practices in Elementary Schools.” 


Seven safety points for elementary schools were discussed by Dr. 
Duncan, using Illinois schools as examples: 

1. Accidents are the number one health hazard. 

2. There is need for better instruction of children in safety. 

3. There should be at least one teacher qualified to administer first 
aid in every school. 

4. All teachers should participate in an accident reporting system. 

5. Each school should have one teacher serve as safety coordinator. 

6. We should work toward having a safety supervisor in each school. 

7. It may be desirable for all teachers to belong to the safety council. 


At the close of Dr. Duncan’s address, Helen Manley, Director of 
Health, Physical Education and Safety, University City Public Schools, 
Missouri, led the audience in a discussion period. From the discussion 
came the following points: 


1. Playground surfaces are most important in child safety. 

2. There are good arguments both for and against school safety 
patrols. The question must be decided by the particular school situation. 

3. Liability for accidents differs, but the teacher is always liable for 
negligence. 

4. Bicycles should be properly parked in racks. fe 

5. There is some feeling that most apparatus should be removed from 
playgrounds. 

6. There is great need for an accurate and uniform system of accident 
reporting. 
» 7. Teacher supervision is an important factor in preventing accidents 
on the playground. 


PEDESTRIAN AND BICYCLE SAFETY 


Chairman: Hope W. Goin, Consultant in Safety Education, Los An- 
geles City Schools. 

Demonstrator: Roy Harrison, Traffic Officer, Traffic Education Unit 
of the Los Angeles City Police Department. 

The demonstration included ways of anticipating hazards and pre- 
venting accidents. The distances required for thinking and stopping 
were demonstrated by a runner, bicycle rider and automobile driver. 
The detonator test was used for the automobile test. 


> 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION DIVISION 


A clearly recognizable flavor characterized all the Physical Educa- 
tion Division meetings this year . . . the general meeting as well as 
those of the elementary, secondary, and college sections. The flavor 
was one that we always have felt was “there” but rarely has it been 
so strong and pleasant! Perhaps the convention theme, “United Effort 
—Effective Action” gave those responsible for planning courage to 
add a large amount of the flavoring, which when analyzed, was found 
to contain these ingredients among others: Participation in planning 
by a very large number of people; many attempts to get from the 
members of the Association problems which they felt needed dis- 
cussion; small work sessions centered around these problems; joint 
sessions with school administrators which afforded opportunities for 
interchange of ideas; demonstrations which pointed up not only 
opportunities for the development, skill, power, endurance, and the 
other things we talk about, but also ways of helping children and 
youth meet the problems which they face as they work, play, live and 
learn together. The enthusiastic participation of prospective teachers 
in all meetings was encouraging. 

Certain points seemed to stand out as we listened to comments about 
the meetings: (1) The need for long-term jobs, as it were, jobs which 
could be worked on during the next two years and discussed in New 
York City at the next national meeting in 1954; and (2) the hope 
that the officers of the various divisions and sections would continue 
to involve many people in planning and to give further opportunities 
for small group discussions. 

The next two years present a great challenge to all of us. “Oppor- 
tunities unlimited” lie ahead. Through united effort each member of 
the Association can contribute to effective action. Our strength lies 
in the local, state and district associations. The national convention 
is primarily an opportunity to exchange ideas and to see people. 
The 1952 convention was good—let’s make 1954 even better! 

SCHNEIDER 
Vice-President for Physical Education 


Chairman: Etsa SCHNEIDER, Vice-President, Physical Educa- 

tion Division, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; 

Recorder: Dorotuy MCNEILL, Western Illinois State College, 

Macomb, Illinois; Chairman-Elect: Ray O. Duncan, Illinois 

State Supervisor of Health, Physical Education and Safety; 

Speaker: Delbert Oberteuffer, Professor of Physical Education, Ohio 
State University. 
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“Crucial Problems Facing Physical Education” , 

The most important problem today is our relationship to the preserva- 
tion of moral and spiritual values which our society holds dear. 

The one thing on which we seem to agree even in 1952 is that the 
core of our society is the human being. 

We cannot escape the moral and spiritual fibre of the nation and 
we in physical education understand and accept the wholeness of man, 
and thus we cannot escape the total development of the individual. The 
basic moral and spiritual value in American life is the supreme impor- 
tance of individual personality. 

Moral responsibility must be developed by teaching the individual 
to accept responsibility for the outcomes of his own conduct. If the 
individual is supreme, inStitutional arrangements are the servants of 
mankind. Devotion to the truth is imperative. 

Excellence in mind, character, and creative ability should be fostered. 
All persons should be judged by the same moral standards. 

The concept of brotherhood is more important than winning, for 
victory without brotherhood cannot help but end in barbaric chaos. 
Each person should have the greatest possible opportunity for the 
pursuit of happiness. Each person should be offered the emotional and 
spiritual experiences which transcend the materialistic aspects of life. 

We have the greatest of all educational experiences, potentially, in 
physical education. Skill and strength are important, but the great 
values upon which our human society is based are as real as the fore- 
hand grip on a tennis racket and are greatly more important and sig- 
nificant. We must devote our energy to the totality of man—exalt 
physical education, and make it the great youth movement it can be. 


PANEL DIscussION: 

Leader: Thomas E. McDonough, Head, Department of Physical Edu- 
cation and Athletics, Emory University, Georgia. 

Panel Members: Ruth Weythman, Chairman, Department of Physi- 
cal Education for Women, Western Washington College of Education; 
Ellis Champlin, Director, Division of Health and Physical Education, 
State Department of Education, New York; Norman Scharer, Adminis- 
trative Assistant, Ventura Public Schools, Ventura, Calif.; Delia P. 
Hussey, Supervisor, Health and Physical Education, Detroit Public 
Schools, Michigan. 

Hussey: We need to make a point of finding out where cooperative 
play stops and where competition starts. We need to get the children 
in the planning from kindergarten on. 

Champlin: | believe the general trend is upward, but we as educators 
must set the moral tone and example for the child. 

Weythman: Although our students wonder why we teach the value 
of a good life in school, when questioned, they realize the need for the 
development of moral and spiritual values. 
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Scharer: The administrators and the physical education teachers 
need to work together. Requirement is not enough, we need to improve 
the educational climate. 


"ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Presiding Chairman: Epwin TretHaway, Los Angeles City 
Schools; Chairman-Elect: Grace Woopy, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana; Secretary: LLoyp Wesster, Los 
Angeles County Schools 
New OFFICERS 
Chairman-Elect: James HumpHREY, Michigan State College; 
Secretary: Elect: Lins, Public Schools, Rockford, Ihli- 
nois 
Introduction: 
Demonstrations, socio-drama, and panel discussions were the meth- 
ods used to formulate answers to problems in elementary physical 
education. 


Demonstrations: 

1. Miss Leona McFadden, Consultant in Physical Education, acted 
as narrator in a demonstration of “Problem Solving In Physical Edu- 
cation.” The problem of class organization for greater participation by 
each child was discussed through suggestions made in class discussion. 


2. Miss Leona McFadden also acted as narrator in a demonstration 
of “The Problem of the Rejected Child.” The social implications were 
discussed on the playing field and in the classroom. A need for the 
development of skills was emphasized. 

3. Robert Frieberg of the Los Angeles City Schools, and Jack 
Hoheisal, of the Alhambra City Schools, acted as narrators in a demon- 
stration of, “The Problem of Boy-Girl Relationships in the Rhythms 
Program.” 

A panel discussion followed the demonstrations. The comment pointed 
to the outcomes of the problem solving technique, and how it may be 
used to the greatest advantage. 


Members of the panel discussion were: 


Dr. Norman Wampler (Leader), Superintendent, Bellflower School 
District; Vivian Dale, Teacher, Nora Sterry Elementary School, Los 
Angeles; Dr. Welty LeFevre, Professor of Educational Psychology, 
University of Southern California; Charles LeRoy Lowman, M.D., 
Chief of Orthopedic Hospital, Los Angeles; Martin H. Neumeyer, Pro- 
fessor of Sociology, University of Southern California; Elsa W. Peck, 
Principal, Crescent Heights Boulevard Elementary School, Los Angeles; 
Dorothy Harsin, Assistant Superintendent, Los Angeles City Schools; 
Helen M. Starr, Minneapolis Public Schools; Raymond E. Pollich, 
‘Assistant Superintendent, Division of Elementary Education, Los 
Angeles City Schools. 


; 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


JOINT MEETING WITH THE CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
Presiding Chairman: Au R. Arps, San Fernando, California; 
Chairman-Elect: HELEN FAHEY, Kansas City, Missouri; Secre- 
tary: LESLIE REMLEY, Maywood, Illinois 
Orricers ELECTED, 1952-54 
Chairman-Elect: Netson G. LEHston, Ann Arbor, Michigan; 
Secretary-Elect: May Morris, Carlsbad, New Mexico 


Introduction: 


Following the general meeting in the Polytechnic High School Audi- 
torium, approximately six hundred people participated in fifteen panel- 
led group discussions. The members of each of the fifteen panels in- 
cluded teachers, supervisors or directors of physical education in high 
schools and colleges, and representatives of the California Association 
of Secondary School Administrators. 


Conclusions of Panel-Led Group Discussions : 


1. Health instruction has a definite place in the activity program of 
physical education, but should not be taught in the physical education 
classes. 


2. A good physical education program should have physical fitness 
as one of its basic concepts. Skills achieved in physical education will 
remain with the individual, but physical fitness will decline; therefore, 
there is the need of a daily challenge to be “physically fit.” Emphasis 
should be placed on the need of physical fitness after the termination 
of class participation. 

3. Physical education classes should be formulated according to the 
grade level and re-divided within the grade according to individual 
skills. Students should receive a diversified program based on a pro- 
gression of activities in each semester of each grade in school. avoiding 
specialized programs in seasonal activities. Cooperative effort between 
the administration and the physical education staff is necessary if this 
goal is to be achieved. 

4. Social relationships developed in the junior high school students 
are important considerations in choosing activities which will be suc- 
cessful at this age level. Some of the sports activities which have been 
used successfully are: volleyball, basketball, hit-pin baseball, and four 
square badminton with boys and girls participating. The planning com- 
mittee for a junior high school co-educational program should include 
students, an interested and qualified teacher, an administrator, and, 
possibly, a parent. 


Trends: 


1. There is a trend toward more unification of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation with Health and Recreation being objectives 
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of Physical Education. Most physical educators now realize that they 
are molding the whole child. The growth of this concept has con- 
tributed to the growing prestige of the profession. 

2. There is a trend in physical education to give children requiring 
special considerations as nearly a normal program as possible, sup- 
plemented by special instruction or guidance to fit his particular needs. 

3. There is a trend toward more co-educational activ:cies fitted to 
the growth and interests of childfen. This program needs the support 
of boys and girls instructors as well as that of the administrators. 

4. Some co-educational in-service training is being experienced in 
the field of dance and swimming, but it is not widespread. 

The Intra-mural Program: 

The objectives behind intra-mural planning for the high school pro- 
gram are to improve human relationships through group or individual 
participation. The intramural program should be the physical educa- 
tion laboratory for the development of boys and girls of all nationali- 
ties and of all abilities. The developmental tasks performed by the 
successful intra-mural program include the following areas: (1) im- 
provement of heterosexual relationships through co-educational activi- 
ties, (2) development of motor skills through participation, (3) matura- 
tion of thinking and behavior through student planning and control in 
the program, and (4) awareness of principles of physical education 
and the discrepancies which occur in practice. 

Measurement: 

Measurem. _ in physical education can be done solely on the objec- 
tives which are formulated for the program. Since sports are a vital 
part of our American culture, physical skills development is one of the 
most important objectives. In developing skills, multiple impact learn- 
ing takes place chiefly through socialization of boys and girls. The tone 
of an entire student body reflects the attitudes of the physical educators 
of a school. The evaluation or measurement should be made on the 
basis of what the teacher and pupil mutually understand to be their 
physical education objectives. In evaluating pupils, there is a danger 
of becoming involved with too much paper work, and losing sight of 
the total picture of teaching ‘objectives. It should be emphasized that 
teachers, pupils, and parents have a mutual understanding of the basis 
of the grading program. 


COLLEGE PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Chairman: Rosainp Cassipy, University of California, Los 
Angeles; Chairman-Elect: Jack Byrom, Oklahoma A and M 
College; Secretary: Joan Martin, University of Wisconsin; 
Summarizer: BARBARA Mack, University of California, Los 
Angeles; New Chairman- Elect: GWENDOLYN Drew, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, Missouri; New Secretary-Elect: Tom 
McDonoucu, Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia 
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SPEAKERS: 
Dorothy Nyswander, Professor of Public Health, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 
Malcolm MacLean, Professor of Education, University of California, 
Los Angeles 


“What Is Happening to College Students?” 


Same things are happening now as previously but they are more acute 
now. Individual beliefs and values are being altered. 


Anxieties and fears are just as crippling as physical handicaps. The 
physical education departments should be concerned about students as 
individuals. Physical education can be a laboratory of life itself. 

Three problems of college students: Success, competition, and rugged 
individualism. 

Colleges must believe in “human dignity.” An example of the lack 
of human dignity—on coming to college, a student is told what to 
take and is put on a production belt like a piece of steel, rather than 
as a piece of human protoplasm. Colleges must also believe in equality, 
freedom and group living. 

Surveying several sources of information to find out what’s plaguing 
college youth, what they are wanting and what they are thinking the 
following points may act as a summary: 

1. College youth is increasingly competing against older people for 
jobs, services and education. More people are getting older while the 
birth rate is decreasing. Result—more competition. 

2. Sometimes youth is wanted, sometimes it’s not. For fighting wars 
youth is in great demand, in depressions after wars his usefulness 
diminishes. 

3. They either worry through the college years about their parents’ 
sacrifices to give them an education, or they work on a part-time job or 
a full swing shift to put themselves through college. Either will cause 
their sense of values to undergo a drastic change so that income becomes 
the end and aim of life. 


4. They are asking more and more pertinent questions about what 
we teach and how we teach. This, perhaps more than any college 
generation in many years, is insisting that the education that they and 
their parents buy at such high cost must be pertinent to them and to 
their times. 

5. College youth is, for the most part, not too happy with their social 
life on the campuses, such as the social discrimination, the cheating, 
the back-biting and the cut-throat competition for grades. 

6. Out of our hypocritical inconsistencies between preachments and 
reality they are weaving slowly some clearer and finer concepts such 
as that finding a mate is not a sudden event but a process over the 
years; that marriage is a long stretch of learning the ways of marriage. 
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7. Students are beginning to hew out a new morality and a new 
ethics for themselves. 


You as physical educators can ease some of these problems. To the 
easing of their anxieties, the growth of their confidence, surely you 
can teach them that “nothing is so constant as change.” Adaptability 
to change is the essence of good and effective living. Security is a myth, 
you must develop a feeling of adaptability and flexibility. 


We must learn that in facing both change and danger the greatest 
courage, the greatest strength, the greatest joy comes from team work 
and cooperation. 


Psychosomatic illnesses are produced by anxieties over competitive 
sports, over grades, over courses, and over group membership. 


In health and recreation you must increasingly find out what you can 
do to keep psychological tensions from tearing down and destroying 
what you have built. 


During World War II, Americans in general did not know what to 
do with their time when they were not in combat or getting ready for 
it. Men disintegrated swiftly because they had not been adequately 
taught the ways of health and the ways of recreation. Many got drunk, 
looted, seduced, raped, and black-marketed. They collapsed under the 
weight of boredom for they were empty of inner resources, had too little 
notion of the essentiality of recreation. 


Physical educators cannot separate the body from the rest of a human 
being. They must deal with all of him. Teamwork with colleagues in 
other fields is needed, a cross-fertilization of ideas and processes. Re- 
sults will be better teaching, better learning, and better service to youth. 
Discussion Chairman: Bob Pieh, Antioch College 


A discussion period which followed brought out many problems. 
Some of the problems were: 


1. How can you be sure students go away from a class with a sense 
of achievement? 


2. How to help students help themselves? 


3. How to get better relations between students in physical education, 
between physical education departments, between physical education 
departments, and other departments? 


4. How to get more co-educational physical education classes? 
. Does an elective program meet the needs of students? 
. Do we need more individual activities? 
. Are we giving the non majors enough activities to choose from? 
. How to strengthen guidance through physical education? 
. Can we help students to take more responsibilities? 


RECREATION DIVISION 


Chairman: STERLING S. Winans, California State Recreation 
Commission, Sacramento, California; Chairman-Elect: BEN 
Mitter, University of California, Los Angeles; Summarizer: 
Guten ArneTT, San Diego County Schools, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia; Recorder: JuNE Brastep, Mills College, Oakland, 
California 
New Orricers, 1952-54. 

Chairman-Elect: W. H. Orion, Director of Recreation, Vet- 
erans Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Speaker: George Hjelte, General Manager, Department of Parks and 
Recreation, Los Angeles. 

“Recreation in the Midcentury.” 

The public recreation movement had its inception at the beginning of 
the present century. Initiated and wisely planned by such leaders as 
Hetherington, Burdick, Johnson, McCurdy, Joseph Lee, Jane Addams, 
and others, it has made notable progress to bring the benefits of con- 
structive recreation to the masses. Its basic goals, however, have not 
yet been achieved. At the turn of the midcentury it behooves those who 
have chosen physical education and recreation as a profession to take 
heed and to rededicate themselves to the unfinished task. 

To provide a place for play with suitable equipment and well 
trained leadership wherever people live in large numbers, and prin- 
cipally in congested urban areas, was the first goal. There are at 
present about 15,000 playgrounds in American cities. It is conserva- 
tively estimated that there are no fewer than 50,000 urban neighbor- 
hoods. Even assuming that the existing playgrounds meet minimum 
standards of space, equipment, and leadership, only 30 percent of the 
objective has been achieved. 


The second goal envisioned by the founders of the movement was 
the building of a great American tradition of play and recreation. 
Prior to the beginning of the present century America had but meager 
traditions of folk play, preoccupied as it had been with the frontiers 
of America and the Industrial Revolution. With the abundant leisure 
which resulted from the mechanization of industry, there arose an 
opportunity to cultivate the arts of leisure and to build a recreational 
tradition. That this tradition should be one serving health and per- 
sonal development was a concern of this movement. Particularly was 
it desired that participation in recreation should be developmental and 
that recreation activities should not be enjoyed only vicariously. 
Although vast progress has been made in this direction, new threats and 
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challenges are presented by gadgets and devices which entice people 
from active participation in recreation activities. Among these are 
the motion picture, the radio, and television. The building of a uni- 
versal play tradition in America is yet far from realization. 


The third goal envisioned by the founders is the building of a pro- 
fession of recreation leaders. A conservative estimate is that the United 
States could use effectively today no fewer than 250,000 well trained 
recreation leaders in public and private agencies. As of the midcentury 
there are no more than 16,000 professionals employed full time. the 
year round. There are many others in related fields, such as the teach- 
ing of physical education. There are possibly three times as many em- 
ployed seasonally and on part time. The training of an adequate corps 
of recreation leaders and the promotion of high standards of profes- 
sional preparation in the midcentury constitutes a goal for the future. 


The fourth goal of the founders was the development of ethical 
concepts and spiritual foundations of recreation. None who knew the 
early leaders can question their devotion to the ideals of democracy 
and to the spirituality of their motives. They were committed to the 
ideals of sportsmanship, to the recognition of the intrinsic worth of 
the individual, to the concept of teamwork, to the ideals of the brother- 
hood of man, and the abundant life. These ideals have increasingly 
become ingrained in the philosophy and aspirations of recreation 
leaders. They need to be held high in the presence of vulgarity in 
recreational displays, brutality in sports, exploitation of participants, 
profanement of athletic competition, bribery, etc. This constitutes the 
supreme objective of those engaged in physical education and recrea- 
tion endeavors. 


PUBLIC RECREATION SECTION 


JOINT MEETING WITH THE CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


Chairman: Louis Means, California State Department of 
Education; Secretary: Cart KAurMan, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington; Recorder: Joun MERKLEY, Public Schools, 
Los Angeles 
New OrFicers: 1952-54 

Chairman: Howarp Danrorp, University of Florida; Secre- 
tary: Epwin Rice, State Department of Education, Lansing, 
Michigan 

Speaker: Willard Van Dyke, Public Schools, San Anselmo, Cali- 

fornia. 


“Education for Leisure.” 


The schools must recognize the importance of educating for leisure 
time. Some schools are meeting the situation through: music education 
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programs which are designed to develop an interest in and an apprecia- 
tion of music; English programs which feature recreational reading; 
classes in photography; the formation of clubs in drama, art, crafts, 
mathematics, poetry, creative writing, science, folk dancing, bowling, 
swimming, and golf. These activities are all in addition to the regular 
athletic program carried on in the school and stem from interest 
developed during the regular educational program. 


Speaker: John L. Hutchinson, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. 


“Professional Preparation.” 


Over 500 students receive degrees in recreation yearly from institu- 
tions of higher learning. Approximately 47 institutions prepare these 
recreational leaders. Twenty-two of these institutions offer the Master 
of Arts degree; and 10 institutions offer the Doctor of Education and 
the Doctor of Philosophy degrees. 

1. Preparation for recreation leadership tends to be adopted as an 
adjunct to the training program in physical education departments, but 
recreation education is becoming so structured that the graduates do 
not meet physical education certification requirements. 


2. On the graduate level recreation is being broken into a number of 
sub areas for the purposes of specialized professional preparation. 

3. Universities and colleges on all levels of preparation are requiring 
much field work in recreation. 


4. Students are admitted generally to graduate schools of recreation 
with undergraduate degrees in physical education, social and group 
work, sociology and the like. 


Speaker: Julian Smith, State Department of Education, Lansing, 
Michigan. 
“Planning, Coordination, and Cooperation in Recreation.” 


The community school, 1952 model is a Service Agency. Its scope 
of influence includes recreation. 4 


1. Teach skills, attitudes and appreciations for recreation. 
2. Provide :acilities for total community use for recreation. 


3. Cooperate with all other agencies in the community that have a 
role in recreation. 


4. Take the leadership in calling agencies together for planning and 
cooperating action in recreation. 


The community school helps channel the services of local, state 
and national recreational agencies to meet community needs. The 
best use is made of the tax dollar for recreation through cooperative 
action and planning for facilities, leadership and program. The citizeas 
of a community have the right to expect planning and cooperative 
action from State groups such as Interagency Councils for Recreation. 
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Speaker: Charles W. Davis, Superintendent of Recreation, Berkeley, 
California. 


“Use of Total Resources for Recreation and Education.” 

It is a modern concept to use civic facilities and school playgrounds 
which are owned by the public for such purposes as public recreation 
after school hours. Many California cities have put this concept into 
actual practice. California’s Civic Center Act and the Community 
Recreation Act provided for the use of school buildings and grounds 
for public recreational and educational meetings. 

In the use of the total resources of a city for recreation and education, 
two points should be stressed: 

1. Getting responsible school and city representatives together to 
discuss and plan projects of mutual concern. 

2. Designing, planning and constructing schools and municipal 
buildings and grounds to meet the needs of the community. 

Speaker: Norman P. Miller, University of California, Los Angeles. 

“Research in Recreation.” 

There are many problems that need research. What is the effect of 
participation in recreation upon the individual? What are the recrea- 
tional needs of various age groups? How can we evaluate our programs, 
our methods, and our procedures? How can recreation be adequately 
financed? What leadership requirements are necessary? Should recrea- 
tion workers be certified? What is the methodology in recreation? 

There are several steps to be taken to attempt to solve these 
problems: 

1. Further stimulation and organization of a program of recreation 
research. 

2. The establishment of voluntary clearing houses of research infor- 
mation. 


3. The compilation and distribution periodically to the profession of 
data relative to studies and researches underway or completed. 

4. The encouragement, support, and assistance in cooperative re- 
search programs among the agencies and organizations conducting 
research related to recreation. 

5. The establishment and maintenance of liaison on research matters 
among the professional organizations concerned with recreation. 

6. The acquisition and distribution of funds to finance research 
programs. 

7. The training of research personnel. 


RECREATIONAL THERAPY SECTION 


Chairman: B. J. Rupguist, Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Palo Alto, California; Presiding Chairman: W. H. Orion, 
Veterans Administration, Washington, D. C.; Secretary: Ma- 
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JoR KENNETH A. HILL, State of California, Department of 

Veterans Affairs, Napa County; Summarizer: Mary K. ScALes, 

Veterans Administration Hospital, Long Beach, California 
New Orricers: 1952-54 

Chairman: Mory Myers, Veterans Administration Hospital, 

Montrose, New York; Editor: BERNARD PHILLIPS, Veterans 

Administration, Washington, D.C. 


Speaker: Lee Helsel, State of California Department of Mental 
Hygiene, Sacramento. 


“The Importance of Evaluating the Institutional Recreation Program.” 


One reason for evaluation is to ascertain the extent to which the 
objectives within an institution are being achieved. Evaluation assures 
the flexibility and sensitivity that is so essential to a program in order 
that it meet the changing needs of the situation. Evaluation of the 
program and action taken because of this evaluation develops “pro- 
fessionalism” in the program direction. What can be measured? 


1. Development of skills acquired in the recreation program. 


2. Achievement of knowledge by the individual. 
3. Appraisal of changes in personality. 
4. Change in the behavior pattern of the individual. 


Speaker: Paul S. Cleland, Chief, Special Services, Veterans Admin- 
istration Center, Los Angeles. 


“Determination of Recreation Interests of Inmates or Patients.” 


Interests of patients or inmates may be determined through sugges- 
tion boxes, casual questioning, and by asking employees. It is advisable 
to request the assistance of a psychologist when preparing a formal 
questionnaire to determine these interests. It may be possible to form 
an advisory council of inmates, supervisors, nurses, attendants and 
aids. Beware of cliques or forceful personalities. Obviously the content 
of the program will depend on the type of institution and the leader- 
ship available, both paid and voluntary. The possibility of volunteer 
leadership should not be overlooked. Inmates will probably express 
desires for activities with which they are familiar. To broaden their 
interests it becomes necessary to provide opportunities for participation 
in many activites unknown to the inmates. To do this we suggest 
that one activity at a time be taken, promoted, sold and glorified 
by using inmate publications, institution radio and photographs 
depicting obvious interests of large numbers. Have complete and top 
grade equipment available. Have it demonstrated by experts and 
persons just bit by the “bug.” If the activity flops after a fair trial, 
give up temporarily and attempt it again later. Perhaps later a change 
in inmate population will give different results. 
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Speaker: Major Kenneth A. Hill, Special Services Officer, State of 
California, Department of Veterans Affairs, Division of Veterans 
Homes, Veterans Home of California, Napa County, California. 


“Providing Recreation Activities for the Aged in Institutions.” 


The rest cure for 6ld age has been condemned by modern medical 
science in favor of the therapeutic effects of stimulating and invigorat- 
ing activity. In farsighted institutions, recreation plays an important 
part. The older person’s need for recreation is intensified through his 
desire for security, well-being, companionship, usefulness, and a 
sense of belonging. Recreation activities are needed to combat boredom 
and the routine monotony of institutional life and to offset the liability 
of empty hours. Due consideration must be given to the potentialities— 
as well as to the limitations of the older people living in institutions. 
Older individuals have the right to be accepted as individuals. This 
implies the opportunity for self-expression, rather than superimposed 
ideas and plans. Surveys should be made to determine what the 
residents want in the way of recreation programs. They have a right 
to happiness, and their sense of dignity should not be lost simply 
because they are members of group life. 


INDUSTRIAL RECREATION SECTION 


Chairman: Jackson M. ANDERSON, Purdue University; Pre- 
siding Chairman: FLoyp Eastwoop, Los Angeles State Col- 
lege; Secretary: WiLL1AM PritcHarRD, General Motors Cor- 
poration, Detroit, Michigan; Summarizer: K. L. KELLoucu, 
- North American Aviation; Los Angeles 
New Orricers: 1952-54 

Chairman: CLayTon BENson, Eastman Kodak Company; Sec- 
retary: JACK Fuuton, National Industrial Recreation Associa- 
tion 

Speaker: B. J. Rudquist, Veterans Administration Hospital, Palo 
Alto, California. 

“Sponsorship of Highly Organized Competitive Sports Leagues for 
Children and Pre-adolescent Youth by Private and Public Recreation 
Agencies.” 

It may be apropos to list both the advantages and disadvantages of 
competitive sports leagues for children. 

1. Advantages: Community interest, group participation for children, 
good publicity from a participation point of view, opportunity for 
interested people in the community to sponsor a youth program. 

2. Disadvantages: Extrinsic values emphasized, lack of qualified 
leadership from a health standpoint, great emphasis placed on a few 
selected and outstanding child participants, distant trips and some 
exploitation. 

Other points which might be considered, are emotional and physical 
limitations, expense of financing, and national survival tournaments. 
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There exist many controversial aspects to this issue; however, there 
are three which appear to be of major importance when compared 
with the others. ; 


1. Health and safety of the pre-adolescent 
2. Commercial sponsorship of teams. 


3. Availability of programs for all children who wish to participate 
together. 


It appears that this whole controversial issue ‘ties its focus on the 
function of public relations. This means that those recreation directors 
who have been remiss in their public relations responsibilities and have 
this problem in their laps must take a more active part in learning 
what the recreation interests and needs of his community are. If 
this is done all proposed or presently operating independent recreation 
programs can be checked, guided and then integrated into the overall 
community recreation program. This is to insure that necessary safe- 
guards protecting the health and welfare of the youthful participants 
are observed and enforced. 

These controversies rising from Little League Baseball, Pop Warner 
Football, Iddy-Biddy Basketball, and Boxing sponsored by independent 
persons, firms, or organizations result from misunderstandings, lack 
of good personal relationships, lack of public relations, lack of 
adequate facilities and areas for team play, and lack of proper 


knowledge for safeguarding the health and welfare of our youth. 


These are all factors which through community collaborative effort, 
cooperation and understanding a superintendent of recreation worthy 
of his professional position should be able to resolve to the satisfaction 
of all concerned which includes the youthful recreators. 

“Coordinating the Industrial Recreation Program as a Part of the 
Total Community Program.” 


Panet MEMBERS: 

Robert Coons, American Potash and Chemical Corporation, Trona, 
California; Frank Davis, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, 
California; Helen Iverson, Industrial Recreation Council, Oakland 
California; Clair Franklin, Public Schools, Trona, California. 
ConcLusions REACHED BY THE PANEL: 

1. Need for marriage between schools and industry. 


2. Schools should belong to youngsters and adults and used 24 
hours per day. 


3. Recreation aids in industrial peace. 
4. Schools build morale—industry provides stability. 


5. Difficult to find needs of women in industry as far as recreation 
gous. 


6. Women know what they want; they must be encouraged. 
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7. Schools may provide adult education and recreation classes 
with leadership. These may be cultural or physical. 


8. Need for recreation for older people. 


9. Industrial recreation has created the need for better utilization 
of facilities. 

10. Organization is needed to prevent duplication of effort and 
facilities. 


VOLUNTARY AND YOUTH SERVING 
AGENCIES SECTION 


OFFICERS 
Chairman: JoserH I. Jounson, Y.M.C.A., San Francisco; Pre- 
siding Chairman: Henry W. Wautz, Metropolitan Recreation 
and Youth Services Council, Los Angeles; Chairman-Elect: 
Rosert Morrison, National Jewish Welfare Board; Secre- 
tary: Mrs. Wirma Atstron, Y.W.C.A., Los Angeles; Secre- 
tary-Elect: Mary Weeks, Girl Scouts of U.S.A., New York 
City; Summarizer: Harotp T. Friermoop, Y.M.C.A., New 
York City. 

New Orricers: 1952-54 
Chairman-Elect BETHOLD Demscu, May Straus Center, Chi- 
cago; Secretary-Elect: ALicE Kramer, Y.W.C.A., Chicago. 


Speaker: George M. Szudy, Director of Youth Services Division, Wel- 
fare Council of Metropolitan Los Angeles. “Concerns in Recreation— 
Opportunities and Responsibilities for United Effort.” 


_ Panel Members: Leader, Henry W. Waltz, Metropolitan Recreation 
and Youth Services Council, Los Angeles; Mrs. Margaret Murray, Girl 
Scouts of U.S.A., Los Angeles; Elizabeth H. Payne, Y.W.C.A., San Fran- 
cisco; Harold T. Friermood, Y.M.C.A., New York City; Samuel C. 
Kohs, National Jewish Welfare Board, San Francisco; Walter L. Scott, 
Public Schools, Long Beach. 


We may belieye in recreation in education but that is not enough. 
The community has to recognize it. Our Board of Education, school 
superintendents, and top education supervisors must become convinced 
of it. The parents and the public must demand it. It is your problem 
to devise means for bringing this about. 


Recreation is an area of program interest for many agencies and 
organizations. The California Governor’s Conference on Youth Welfare 
in 1950 recognized this when it went on record “as believing the func- 
tion of the schools is to participate actively in coordination of com- 
munity resources relative to youth welfare, and that youth be encour- 
aged to participate.” 


1. Develop a method of clearance to prevent undue duplication. 
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2. Give people an opportunity to make choices. 
3. Each agency define its field. 
4. Plan on community-wide level. 


Our third concern is with the more efficient and economical use of 
total resources made available for recreation and education, at all levels. 


1. Better understanding between agencies today results in better 
planning of facilities to serve the entire communities. 


2. Need for overall planning committee in every city. 


Research methods must be used to discover sound developments in 
recreation. We have had to do too much on the basis of hypothesis and 
assumption. Even though our experiences have convinced us that these 
have been sound, we do not actually know to what extent they are so. 


1. Resources now available should be made known by the Research 
Council and the Research Section of AAHPER. 


2. County and State Associations of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation must be consulted and called upon for advice in formula- 
tion of problems into study and research projects and in bringing sources 
of help to bear upon specific problems. 


3. A master plan of strategy needs to be developed in order to avoid 
undue duplication of effort and to help small units contribute to large 
projects. 

The preparation and qualification of professional workers must be 
improved. Quite a number of universities have established majors for 
this field. Not a small part in the promotion of this aspect of our pro- 
fession has come about from the gradual bringing up of salaries which 
has tended to attract more topflight workers into this field. 


1. Start an interpretation program at high school level to heip in the 
recruiting process. 


2. Salaries adjusted to compensate for time spent in preparation and 
acquiring training and experience. 


3. Initiate research on reasons for turnover. 


4. Work toward development of attractive scholarships to encourage 
graduate training. 


5. Opportunities for challenging on the job training and improve- 
ment of professional competence. 
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GENERAL DIVISION 


Those more than a dozen Sections of the Association which do not 
logically belong to the other three Divisions are organized under the 
General Division. Four of the Sections held joint sessions with the 
California Secondary School Administrators. The other Sections were 
concerned with problems of special interest which ranged from aquatics 
and camping, to research and therapeutics. The General Division pro- 
zram is co-ordinated by the President-elect of the Association. 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


JOINT MEETING WITH THE CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


Chairman: T. J. Bieter, Public Schools, Miami, Florida; 

Chairman-Elect: EVANGELINE REyYNOLDs, Los Angeles City 

Schools; Secretary: FRANK STANGEL, Milwaukee Public 

Schools 

Orricers ELECTED, 1952-54 

Chairman-Elect: ELMON VERNIER, Baltimore Public Schools 

Presiding Co-Chairmen: T. J. Bleier, Public Schools, Miami, Florida; 
E. J. Keema, Public Schools, Del Paso Heights, Calif. 


SPEAKER: 

Frank B. Lindsay, Assistant Chief, Division of Instruction in 
charge of Secondary Education, California State Department of 
Education 

‘““A Summary of Problems as Viewed by an Administrator” 

1. Scheduling of students in classes for health instruction and physi- 
cal education must provide grade placement in terms of maturity. 

2. School health services must be connected with instruction in 
health and the physical education program. 

3. What about the inclusion of other activities in the physical edu- 
cation period? Among such items are ROTC, California Cadet Corps, 
health instruction, instruction in safety and driver education, and in 
first aid and home nursing. 

4. The coordination of counseling and guidance services with the 
program of physical education must be viewed in the light of the 
functions of physical education teachers. 

5. Community use of facilities and equipment provides a convenient 
topic to include the tendency of groups in a community sometimes to 
sponsor programs not believed desirable by instructors and adminis- 
trators of the program of physical education. 

6. In addition to programming time to health instruction, the threads 
of health instruction must be identified in the various subjects of the 
entire curriculum to insure that by the time of high school graduation 
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a student will have had opportunity to_acquire an adequate education 
in health and yet not have been repelled by deadening repetition. 


7. Class size and teacher load must be considered to insure sufficiently 

individualized instruction. 
. 8. The status of girls’ physical education leads directly to the entire 
problem of intramural sports and activities and problems of super- 
vision. An additional problem in connection with the intramural pro- 
gram arises from the fact that many high schools transport pupils long 
distances and the noon hour ordinarily is not sufficient in terms of 
facilities available for the number of students to allow for an adequate 
intramural program. 

9. Activity periods during the regular school day afford opportunity 
for intramural recreation as well as cultural pursuits. In this connection 
co-educational activities in physical education and social dancing de- 
serve given attention. 


SPEAKER: 


Harold Schoenfeld, Supervisor of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation of Alameda County, Oakland, California 


“Current Problems of Supervision as They Relate to Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation.” 


The problems are centered around the following areas: 


1. Instruction, which includes: 
a. planning curriculum 
b. providing learning experiences in health and recreation or in 
providing learning experiences in motor activities for all age 
levels. 
c. assisting in teaching and rendering service in related areas of 
the curriculum, and 
d. evaluating pupil progress and teacher progress 
. Organization and management, which includes 
a. formulating schoo] and department policies on athletics, and 
_health examinations for the athletic and the non-athletic 
b. supervising the maintenance of facilities 
. planning new facilities 
. purchasing and caring for equipment and supplies 
. understanding and following legal responsibilities and proce- 
dures, and 
f. avoiding hazards 
. School and community relationships, which includes 
a. interpreting the program to the public and participating in 
community affairs 
b. building cooperatively with the faculty the desire to assume 
and maintain responsibilities as faculty members, and 
. continuing professional growth 
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Group Discussion of these topics as they related to junior high school, 
medium and large sized high schools was lead by Charles Christiansen, 
Public Schools, Santa Barbara, California; Charles W. Davis, Public 
Schools, Berkeley; David P. Snyder, Public Schools, Oakland; and 
Gordon F. McKeon, Public Schools, Monterey, California. 


AQUATIC SECTION 


Chairman: HELEN WESTERBERG, George Williams College; 
Chairman-Elect: Daviy ARMBRUSTER, University of Iowa; Sec- 
tary: Terry DearBorn, University of California at Santa 
Barbara 
OrFicers ELECTED 1952-54 

Chairman-Elect: Morexouse, Chicago Chapter, 
American Red Cross; Secretary: CHARLES McCarrree, Mich- 
igan State College 


Ralph Carlson, Pacific Area Director of First Aid and Water Safety 
Services for the American National Red Cross, explained and demon- 
strated the back pressure-arm lift method of artificial respiration. This 
method, recently adopted by the Red Cross, was found by the National 
Research Council to be more effective in lung ventilation. The greater 
ventilation is due to forced inspiration and forced expiration. Mr. 


Carlson recommended the use of a descriptive count, “Press slowly, 
release, lift slowly,” as a teaching device. 


Josephine Rathbone of Columbia University read the paper on “The 
Physiology of Artificial Respiration” for Peter V. Karpovich of Spring- 
field College. A report of the experimentation which led to the wide 
spread adoption of the Holger-Nielsen method of artificial respiration 
was made. This method is believed to give greater assistance to blood 
circulation as well as greater ventilation to the lungs. Dr. Karpovich 
recommended that a person learn more than one method of artificial 
respiration and that he use the method most practical for a particular 
situation. 

Victor L. Miller of the Long Beach Life Guard Service listed points 
regarding, “Rescues, Successful and Unsuccessful—What We Learn 
From Them.” In making a rescue, time is the most important item. 
Following a rescue, a victim needs careful observation. About 75 per 
cent of the drownings in Southern California are caused through small 
craft accidents. Information regarding beach equipment and recommen- 
dations for beach safety may be obtained through Bill Bowen, Presi- 
dent, Professional Life Guard Association of Southern California, Santa 
Monica, California. 

Terry H. Dearborn of the University of California at Santa Barbara, 
spoke on “Skin Diving, Rapidly Growing Aquatic Sport.” He defined 
skin diving as diving under water in swimming garb with the addition 
of only swim fins and a light diving mask, which is in no way connected 
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with the surface. The movement is made primarily by leg kick and glid- 
ing on outstretched hands. Activities include underwater spear fishing, 
photography, and exploration and study of marine life. Underwater 
spear fishing is recognized by the A.A.U. with American championships 
held each summer. The International Underwater Spearfishing Associa- 
tion has headquarters in Los Angeles. 


AQUATIC SECTION DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM 


Presiding Chairman: Roger C. Plaisted, Los Angeles Chapter. Ameri- 
can National Red Cross. 


Recorder: Helen White, Los Angeles State College. 
Coordinator: Wes Hammond, Los Angeles Athletic Club. 


The aquatic demonstration “AQUAT?C FUN-DAMENTALS,” was 
held at the Los Angeles Athletic Club with the following program: 


1. Flotation devices as aids to the teaching and improving of swim- 
ming skills. 

Leader: H. G. Cleaveland, University of California at Los Angeles. 

2. Swimming instruction through the indirect media of games. 

Leader: Mrs. Marjorie Sturges, Beverly Hills High School. 

3. Water Polo as a competitive game for all skill levels. 

Leader: James R. Smith, Fullerton Junior College. 

4. The use of “Jump Dives” at all skill levels. 


Leader: Laurence Morehouse, University of Southern California 
with Glen McCormick, Los Angeles Athletic Club. 


5. Techniques of teaching synchronized swimming at all skill levels. 
Leader: Miss Helen Mindlin, Valley Junior College. 


ATHLETICS FOR BOYS AND MEN 


JOINT MEETING WITH THE CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF 

SECONDARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
Chairman: Joun M. Cooper, University of Southern Califor- 
nia; Co-Chairman: Francis A. DAuGHERTY, Roosevelt High 
School, Los Angeles; Chairman-Elect: R. E. Peterson, Arling- 
ton Public Schools, Massachusetts; Secretary: L. C. BUTLER, 
Colorado State College 

SPEAKER: 

Harry Moore, California Interscholastic Federation. 


“Looking Ahead with School Athletic Federations” 


Competitive sports programs for pre-high school youngsters should 
be studied carefully to determine physical and sociological effects of 
such programs on youngsters involved. 
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Secondary schools are working towards standardization of regulations 
and practices in interscholastic athletics and in sponsoring an educa- 
tional training program to acquaint teacher-training institutions with 
these measures. 


Control through major educational organizations tends to support 
administrators in meeting attacks by well-meaning but educationally 
unsound pressure groups which sponsor athletic programs of various 
types. 

SPEAKER: 
Blair Gullion, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 
“An Athletic Program Without Recruitment” 


Washington University established an amateur intercollegiate athletic 
code based on the following factors: 


1. That intercollegiate athletics are an integral part of the education 
and physical education program of the university. 


2. That the top officials of the university accept full responsibility 
for the intercollegiate athletic program. 


3. That the university finance the athletic program from the general 
fund. 


4, That coaches with reputations as educators be selected and given 
comparable rank and salary to other faculty members. 


5. That admission and grading standards be maintained for all stu- 
dents, athletes not excepted. 


6. That no athletic scholarships, subsidies or financial inducements 
be given to athletes. 


7. That appraisal of coaches’ work be based solely on the degree of 
accomplishment of the educational objectives of the program. 


8. That the chairman of the Department of Physical Education be 
in charge of the athletics and be responsible directly to the President. 


9. That as many students as possible be extended opportunity to par- 
ticipate. 


SPEAKER: 
Lawrence E. Morehouse, University of Southern California 


“Problems in Conditioning and Training College Athletes” 


1. Team physicians are not familiar with the physiology and path- 
ology of sports and athletic injuries. This is not a part of a medical 
school education. 


2. Trainers apply fads, fancies and grandmother’s remedies. They 
are educated by apprenticeship and rely heavily upon salesmen of 
training room supplies for their technical information. 

3. Specificity — Training experiments all demonstrate specificity. 
Therefore, practice sessions should be as near to the same type, inten- 
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sity and the duration of the game situation as possible. Warming up 
should pattern the movements of the sport. 


4. Diet—There is no “super” diet and there are no “special diets.” 
A well-balanced diet containing a wide variety of foods in quantities 
sufficient to maintain body weight best suited to the activity is as good 
as the best “artificial” diet. Vitamins and salt are best taken as foods, 
not as tablets. 


5. Movies—When an athlete is in the competitive season, forget skill 
fundamentals and concentrate on strategy and the large job to be done. 
Concentrate on the parts of the movements only during the off season, 
allowing ample time for new skills to be “grooved in” before competi- 
tion starts. Use movies for analysis of form between seasons, and for 
strategy during the season. 


6. Motivation—There is a mental state which is ideal for perform- 
ance. It is one in which the athlete is so intent that he is insensitive 
to the pain of fatigue; in which he is setting his rate of movement which 
provides for the greatest summation of his forces without inducing 
restrictive tension in his antagonistic muscles; and in which he is re- 
ceiving the optimum stimulation from his environment. This mental 
state is a problem for the psychologist, a logical advisor for the cheer- 
ing section. 


Groups discussed problems of college athletics, organization and 
management of Junior College athletics, organization and management 
of athletics in a high school regional area, accident prevention and 
safety in athletics, athletic and pupil protection plans, the high school 
coach, his work, and pay, training and conditioning high school teams, 
coaching in consolidated high schools, coaching in high school and 
conducting an intramural program, financing the high school athletic 
program, the place of high school athletics in the school program, and 
junior high school athletics. Among the discussion leaders were: Mark 
Wakefield, University of Indiana; Victor Schmidt, Commissioner, Pa- 
cific Coast Conference; Jack Curtice, University of Utah; Jesse Hill, 
University of Southern California; Wayne Soffe, Brigham Young Uni- 
versity; William K. Dunn, Pasadena City College, Pasadena, Califor- 
nia; George Canrinus, San Francisco Public Schools, David Snyder 
and Rex Turner, Oakland Public Schools; Fred Moffett, Berkeley Pub- 
lic Schools; Floyd Eastwood, Los Angeles State College; A. B. Ingham, 
Executive Secreiary, California Interscholastic Federation; S. Chester 
McIntosh, Puente Public Schools, Charles Forsythe, State Director of 
Michigan, Ray O. Duncan, Dept. of Pupil Instruction, State of Illinois; 
Ellis Champlin, State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y.; John 
Barringer, Tucson High School; Harvey Billig, Billig Clinic, Los 
Angeles; Roland Logan, Logan Products, Los Angeles; Robert Berg- 
strom, El Monte High School; Frank Jones, Supervisor of Physical 
Education, Modesto County Schools; John Riggs. Phoenix College: 
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William Settle, Glendale Public Schools; Ralph Rich, Tujunga Public 
Schools; Jack Davidson, Encinitas Public Schools; Stanley Weiss, 
Yuma City Public Schools; George Sirnio, Oregon State Director; 
Alan M. Bostwick, Corning Union High School; Henry Mayer, Mineral 
County High School, Hawthorne, Nevada; Carroll F. Edwards, Coast 
Union High School, Cambria, California; Donald Giddings, San Diego 
County Schools; Aud Smith, Portales, New Mexico; L. W. Remley, 
Maywood, Illinois; Paul C. Waterman, Principal, Parker, Arizona 
Elementary School; Holly Ashcraft, Long Beach Public Schools; Carl 
Metten, Recreation Center, Pasadena; and William Lopez, Frank 
Goulet, Mark Sampson, Meb Schroeder, Larry Hansen, Paul Webb, 
Grayson Turney, Elmer Tanner, Michael Marienthal, Giles Guy Wrinkle, 
Floyd Honn, Claude Empey, Pat Turner, Crawford Peek from the Los 
Angeles Public Schools. 


CAMPING AND OUTDOOR EDUCATION 


Chairman: Lenore C, Smitu, University of Southern Califor- 
nia; Chairman-Elect: HARLAN G. Metca.r, Cortland State 
Teachers College; Secretary: AncHiE Potter, Camp Tyler, 
Tyler, Texas 

Orricers ELECTED, 1952-54 

Chairman-Elect: RANDELL WATKINS, University of Wyoming; 
Secretary: JEAN YOUNG, Sargent College 


PANEL Discussion: 


“Unique Educational Values in School Camping” 

Presiding Chairman: J. Holley Ashcraft, Public Schools, Long Beach, 
California 

Moderator: J. Bertram Kessel, Consultant in Recreation and Outdoor 
Education, AAHPER 

Summarizer: Julian W. Smith, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Lansing, Mich. 

Panel Members: Dr. Dan Williams, Public Schools, Garvey, Califor- 
nia; Louise E. Waller, Franklin School, San Diego, California; Donald 
P. Ashley, Jane Adams School, Long Beach, Calif.; Mrs. Lila H. Steven- 
son, First District California Congress of Parents and Teachers, Los 
Angeles, California; Dr. William B. Melchoir, Public Schools, Long 
Beach, Calif.; Dr. Emmett C. Thompson, Claremont Graduate School, 
Claremont, Calif. 


1. Community school camping is an integral part of the curriculum 
—a unique body of essential and-common learnings that can be achieved 
best in a camping environment and which should be made available to 
all. 

2. Community school camping is a living curriculum based on the 
best we know regarding how human beings learn. Among the basic 
and unique values are the following: 
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a. It provides a child’s community where, with good teachers and 
in the presence of natural resources, all learn about themselves in rela- 
tion to the physical environment. 

b. Learning is by direct experience in the “group” situation where 
a variety of learnings take place. Examples of these learnings include 
democracy, health, science, conservation, recreational skills, and a great 
variety of concomitants related to the classroom. 


3. Community school camping is a vitalizing influence of the mid- 
century in education, a new breath of life that meets the needs of chil- 
dren, youth and adults. lis acceptance by education, parents, and the 
general public is evidenced by the following: 

a. Beginnings and rapid growth in many sections of the country. 

b. Observation and evaluation of teachers, children and parents. 

c. Beginnings of public financial support in many communities. 

d. Educational literature and research. 


4. Programs and administrative patterns vary with local needs and 
resources and are remaining flexible and experimental in character. The 
following principles are emerging: 

a. The program should be designed to meet those real needs which 
can best, if not only, be met in a school camp. 

b. The pre-camp and post-camp experience should be related to the 
classroom situation. 

c. The program should reflect the best leadership and educational 
practices of the modern school. 

d. Leadership is and will be trained. 

5. Community school camping has a future as evidenced by the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

a. The people will choose what is good for their children. 

b. The outdoors is versatile. The programs will be varied and unique 
to the needs and areas. The best educational leadership is required. 


c. The interest and attendance in this section is indicative of the 
future in school camping. 


6. KEEP THE PROGRAM SIMPLE! 
NATIONAL SECTION ON DANCE 


Chairman: Jane Fox, Indiana University; Chairman-Elect: 
MarGareT Ervancer, University of Illinois; Vice-Chairman: 
Lois ELLFELDT, University of Southern California; Secretary: 
EvizaBeTH Hayes, University of Utah; Treasurer: MARGARET 
DeHaan FREED, Ventura, California; Editor: Cora ANN 
MILLER, University of Georgia 


SQUARE DANCE SESSION 


Presiding Chairman: Jane A. Harris. University of Southern Cali- 
fornia 
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Discussion Aide: Anne Pittman, Colorado Teachers College 
Recorder: Marlys Waller, University of Washington 


Following a Square and Folk Dance orientation led by Bob Osgood 
and Henry Glass of Los Angeles, the square dance session’s program 
consisted of three parts: 


1. Historical Sketches of Square Dance. 


“Levi's and Laces Square Dancers” led by Ralph Maxheimer demon- 
strated Contra, New England Quadrille, Play Party Games, Kentucky 
Running Set, Cowboy Squares, and Western Style Square Dance. 


2. Problems in the Organization and Teaching of Square Dance in 
the Schools. 

A panel consisting gf Spike Henderson, Jack Hoheisal, and Carolyn 
Mitchill of Los Angeles emphasized the following points: 

a. The problems of administration, personnel, motivation, accom- 
paniment, facilities, equipment, acoustics, and materials for teaching 
dance are common to all levels of school. They vary in degree. 

b. The need for an established and consistent program of rhythms 
for grades 1-8 is apparent. Each elementary school teacher needs train- 
_ing and skill in the area of dance to carry out this program. 

c. The secondary school level should allot more time in the physical 
education program to dance. Co-education classes should be encouraged 
with a man and woman teacher sharing the responsibilities involved. 

d. The material for dance in schools should be selected according 
to current community fashion and usage. 

e. At all school levels, class work in dance should be supplemented 
with extra class opportunities. 


3. Workshop. 


Some new dances and mixers were introduced, the use of records 
with calls was demonstrated, and a variety of teaching techniques were 
pointed out. 


INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE SESSION 


Presiding Chairman: Lucille Czarnowski, University of California, 
Berkeley 


Recorder: Elvera Skubic, University of California, Santa Barbara 


1. Workshop. 


Two of the more popular folk dances being enjoyed currently in 
California were demonstrated. Hava Nagilla (Come Let Us Be Gay) 
which reflects the new culture of Israel, was demonstrated by Miriam 
Lidster and Henry Glass and then taught by the latter. Zillertaler 
Laendler was demonstrated by the same couple and taught by Lucille 
Czarnowski. 


2. Discussion of Folk Dance in our schools and recreation groups. 
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Under the leadership of the presiding chairman, Henry Glass of 
Oakland Public Schools, Miriam Lidster of Stanford University and 
Celeste Kennedy of San Francisco State College, it was agreed that 
folk dance leaders should search out the ethnic groups in the community, 
learn their authentic dances, and then present them in the schools and 
clubs. 


MODERN DANCE SESSION 

Presiding Chairmen: Lois Ellfeldt, University of Southern California; 
Ruth Jacobs, University of California, Los Angeles. 

Recorders: Elvera Skubic, University of California, Santa Barbara; 
Patricia Whitaker, University of California, Santa Barbara. 

A. ACCOMPANIMENT SESSION 

Speaker: Lois Ellfeldt, University of Southern California. 

“The Problems of the Teacher and the Accompanist” 

The problems of having proper accompaniment for modern dance 
classes include (1) having no accompanist, (2) having no piano, records 
or Victrola, (3) not understanding exactly what is to be accompanied, 
and (4) actually accompanying classes both with and without special 
equipment and an accompanist. 

Accompaniment is concerned with the thing which dance is con- 
cerned, body movement and the expressions of movement. The aspects 
of movement to be accompanied are the dynamics of movement—the 
muscular energy, the force, the quality, and the rhythm that grows out 
of the dynamics. 


Speaker: Pia Gilbert, University of California, Los Angeles. 
Demonstrator: Ruth Jacobs, University of California at Los Angeles. 
“How Do We Accompany?” 

Accompaniment deals with melody, harmony and dynamics; the last 
being most basic to the accompanist. The accompanist listens as well 
as watches, determines the fundamental rhythm, and chooses one or a 
variety of ways of repeating and enhancing this rhythm. 


The following methods of accompaniment were demonstrated: the 
piano as ordinarily played, the piano strings with a beater, the “pre- 
pared” piano, drums, and any object—floor, chairs, ete.—with a 
wooden beater. 

RESOURCES AND DEMONSTRATIONS 


Resource leaders: Elsa Findlay, University of Southern California; 
Pia Gilbert, University of California, Los Angeles; Bernice Lawson, Los 
Angeles State, College; Grace Hagstrand, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Frances McDermott, University of California, Los Angeles; 
Marguerite Mochel, Los Angeles State College. 


Discussion: The accompanist needs to know the objectives and exper- 
ience of each class so that she may provide accompaniment suitable 
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to the level and ability of each class. The dance instructor needs to know 
something about music such as rhythmic structure, tempo, and quality. 
The accompanist and teacher need to work together and help each other. 

Demonstration: Marguerite Mochel worked with a group in demon- 
strating ways in which the teacher may improvise her own accompani- 
ment. A large can top served as a gong, a small can became a drum, and 
a cheese box with bottle tops inside achieved a rattle effect. Hand clap- 
ping to nursery rhymes and popular type records were used, also, to 
accompany movement. 
B. Group Work 1n APPROACH TO CREATIVE MOVEMENT 

Leaders: Dorothy Gillanders, Arizona State College; Stella Holosko, 
Orange Union High Schools; Ruth Jacobs, University of California, 
Los Angeles; Josephine Murray, Fullerton High School; Dorothy 
Serafino, Whittier High School. 

The dancers were divided into groups, each of which salina out a 
creative approach to choreography. 


GENERAL DANCE SESSION 

Presiding Chairman: Jane Fox, Indiana University. 

Speaker: Aileene Lockhart, University of Southern California. 

“Research in Dance” 

The great increase in dance studies is the result of the master’s degree 
requirement. There is a tendency toward practicability and the studies 
are contemporary in nature. In general they may be classified as philo- 
sophical and historical, survey and statistical, and project type. Sug- 
gested additional studies include television choreography, standardized 
vocabulary, how to improve and extend teaching of dance, criteria for 
dance criticism, and techniques for the promotion of the arts in general. 

Speaker: Lloyd Webster, Public Schools, Los Angeles County. 

“Dance in the Total School Program” 

Los Angeles County attempts to teach some kind of dance to every 
pupil. Approximately 4000 girls and some boys are taking modern 
dance, and most of these pupils wish to continue after graduation, at 
least recreationally. Some of the creative dance activities in which 
local subject matter was used as inspiration were described. 

Speaker-Demonstrator: Harriette Ann Gray, Los Angeles. 

“Coordinating Dance and Drama” 

Dancers are real human beings involved with real human struggles 
or actions. While technique is important, the emphasis must be upon 
projecting the feelings which come out of the problems of the human 
being involved in struggle. Dialogue, rhythms, and sounds may be 
used as bases for improvisation to clarify relationships between dancers. 

‘The dance group demonstrated some technical exercises emphasizing 
the use of the torso and elevation; then dramatically motivated falls, 
greeting, the desire to destroy another individual, abstractions of jump- 
ing rope, swimming, and animal characterizations. The demonstration 
was concluded with a presentation of the dance entitled “Groove.” 
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NATIONAL SECTION ON ‘WOMEN’S AND 
GIRLS’ ATHLETICS 


JOINT MEETING WITH THE CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
Chairman: Laurie CAMPBELL, University of Michigan; Chair- 
man-Elect: JosEPHINE Fiske, Goucher College; Presiding 
Chairmen: AILEENE LocKHarT, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Mitprep H. Crosswuire, Alhambra High School - 
Summarizer: ELizABETH M. PRANGE, San Jose State College 


Pane. Discussion: 


“Understanding the Program of Athletics for High School Girls— 
Purposes and Procedures” 

Moderator: GeNEvie DexTER, California State Department of Educa- 
tion 

Panel Members: Esther L. French, Illinois State Normal University ; 
Elsa Schneider, U. S. Office of Education; Mildred H. Crosswhite, Al- 
hambra High School; R. W. Rich, East Bakersfield High School; Ken- 
neth Peters, Beverly Hills High School. 

The following problems were discussed by members of the panel: 

1. What do we mean by “sports”? What is the difference between 
sports days and play days? 

2. Where do individual sports come into the program of sports days 
and play days? 

3. What opportunity is there beyond classtime for participation in 
recreation—G.A.A., etc.? 

4, Which does the high school girl favor, individual or team sports? 

All girls in high school should be provided with ample opportunity 
for participation in sports outside of class period. Sound leadership 
during class periods will favorably influence participation in after 
school activities. Student participation in planning sports programs is 
important. 

Coeducational activities should be included by the 7th grade level, if 
not sooner. 

Administrative cooperation in recognizing the need for the girls’ 
program and in providing adequate space and facilities is essential. 

Understanding of other groups of people and extreme partisanship 
gained through playing together are valuable outcomes of well-planned 
and well-administered programs of sports. 

Playdays are defined as gatherings at which girls participate in sports 
activities, playing on teams composed of girls from schools other than 
their own. 

Sports days are gatherings at which girls participate in sports, play- 
ing on their own school teams. 
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High school seniors favor individual sports; but a well-rounded 
athletic program for high school girls should include both individual 
and team sports. 


DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM 
Presiding Chairman: June McCann, East Los Angeles Junior College 


Summarizers: JANE Mott, University of California, Los Angeles; 
Rusy Zuver, George Washington Junior High School, Long Beach 


BapMINTON: Presentation of basic principles and objectives for teach- 
ing badminton. 


Presiding: Elizabeth Anselm, Southern California NSWA, Badminton 


Chairman 


Demonstrators: Boys’ National Junior Champions and National Junior 
Champion Mixed Doubles 


SorTBALL: Analysis and demonstration of techniques, position, play, 
game strategies, and safety considerations. 


Presiding: Louella Daetweiler, Compton Junior College; June Hasty, 
Huntington Park High School 


Participants: Students from Compton Junior College 


SwimMinG: Hints and sequences for learning synchronized swimming 
stunts and patterns. 


Presiding: Maxine Shurtz, Pomona College; Faye Mensel Greens, 
John Burroughs Junior High School, Los Angeles 


Participants: Jean Fogarty, Southern Pacific A.A.U. Solo Synchro- 
nized Swimming Champion, and students from Pomona College 

Go.r: Kinesthetic cues for golf teaching. 

Presiding: Virginia Lindblad, University of Southern California 

Participants: Virginia Lindblad and Betty Hicks 


Tennis: Hints for teaching advanced techniques of tennis: serve, vol- 
ley, overhead, drop shot. 


Presiding: Gloria Marchini, Foshay Junior High School, Los Angeles 
Participants: Eleanor Tennant and Alice Marble 


VOLLEYBALL: Analysis of techniques and game strategies, the girls’ 
game, and the coeducational game. 


Presiding: Helen Beebe, Compton Union High School 


Participants: Students and instructors from Compton Union High 
School and Junior College 


MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION SECTION 


OFFICERS 
Chairman: FRANKLIN M. Henry, University of California, 
Berkeley; Chairman-Elect: MarjoriE Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington; Secretary and Secretary-Elect: AILEENE 
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Lockuart. University of Southern California, Los Angeles; 
Recorder: Evwin J. Stacey, Riverside Junior High School, 
Riverside, California 

Orricers ELEcTED, 1952-54 

Chairman-Elect: ALFRED W. Hupparp, University of Illinois 

Speaker: Helen M. Starr, Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
“The Teacher's Role in the Evaluation of the Health Education Pro- 
gram.” 

The teacher should participate in all phases of the evaluation program. 
Since evaluation is a continuous process, active participation by each 
teacher in planning, initiating, and carrying out the program is essential. 
Teachers must be given time for study, be allowed to set up goals. 
Changes should be initiated by the teachers themselves, not by a su- 
perior. 

Speaker: Jack Daugherty, Indiana University, Bloomington, read a 
paper by Leonard A. Larson, New York University, New York. “The 
New York State Physical Education Standards Project.” 

An outline of the purposes, organization, committee functions, steps 
for the development of standards, accomplishments, and future plans 
of the New York project was presented. 


Speaker: Louis E. Means, California State Department of Education, 
Sacramento. “The School Recreation Program.” 


School recreation is moving forward. It is of general public concern, 
not solely the responsibility of a few trained individuals. We must be 
alert to safeguard proper balance, dissipate time and moneys wisely, and 
utilize ways that will continue to keep America strong. 

Speaker: Richard Pohndorf, University of Illincis, Urbana, read a 
paper by Jay A. Bender, Bradley University, Peoria, Illinois. ““Measure- 
ment of Industrial Fitness.” : 

A description of a program of physical fitness for adults at Peoria, 
Illinois. was presented. Adult fitness is one of the largest unexplored 
areas in which physical education materials and techniques can be 
applied. 


RESEARCH SECTION | 

OFFICERS 
Chairman: Dorotuy Humiston, University of Denver, Den- 
ver, Colorado; Chairman-Elect: ALFRED Hupparp, University 
of Illinois; Presiding Chairman: Joy KistLer, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Summarizer and Re- 
corder: WARREN JOHNSON, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Maryland 

Orricers ELEcTED, 1952-54 
Chairman-Elect: LaurENCe Morenouse, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles; Secretary-Elect: EstHer FRENCH, 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 
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Speaker: L. W. McGraw, University of Texas. “Sociometric Status 
and Athletic Ability.” 

The Moreno sociometric technique was applied to over 400 junior 
high school boys and correlated with general athletic ability and mental 
maturity. Sociometric status was on the bases “best liked” fellow stu- 
dents and “best athlete.” Athletic ability was evidently the major factor 
in “best liked” students. Very few rejectees had had athletic experience. 
No relationship was found between sociometric status and mental 
maturity. 

Speaker: Jesse Hawthorne, East Texas State College. “Somatotype 


and the Relationship to Selected Motor Performance of College Men.” © 


The usual somatotype classifications were correlated with a battery — 
of strength, power, and reaction time measures. Ectomesomorphy was 


found to accompany superior performance in the test battery. High 
components of endomorphy were found to accompany inferior motor 
performance. 


Speaker: Deane E. Richardson, University of California, Los Angeles. 


“Health Education Needs of Physical Education.” 


College physical education directors, California district and county — 


supervisors and secondary level physical educators were surveyed on 
the question of proportion of time that health instruction does and 
should take in the physical educator’s day. Generally, a minimum of 


health is taught, consistent with California statute. Physical educators ; 


usually do not have the time for adequate formal health teaching. 
Speaker: Warren R. Johnson, University of Maryland. “The Effect 


of an Interpolated Physical Education Period Upon Academic Ef- — 


ficiency.” 

A physical education instruction and play period was tested experi- 
mentally as to its effect on students’ (elementary and college) ability 
to perform an academic task (arithmetic problems). The control and 
experimental groups were reversed to check findings. When the groups 
had an activity period their subsequent work deteriorated less and the 
subjects were more happily resigned in accepting the task. 


Speaker: A. W. Harrer, Steven’s Point, Wisconsin. “Physiological 
Responses of Early Adolescent Boys to Exercise.” 


Modified basketball and the Harvard Step Test were compared as to 
their physiological effects upon 12-13 and 14 year old boys. Systolic 
blood pressure and pulse pressure tended to increase with age; heart 
rate and respiratory rate decreased. Test-retest data seem to bear out 
the conclusion, that adolescent boys work close to their maximum 
capacity in terms of their fitness for the specific activity. 


Speaker: C. Etta Walters, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michi- | 


gan. “A Study of the Effects of Prescribed Strenuous Exercise on the 
Physical Efficiency of Women.” 
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The effects of training (short, strenuous bouts of strenuous exercises 
daily for eleven consecutive days) and de-training on the physical 
efficiency of twenty-three young college women were studied. Physical 
efficiency, as shown by maximum work output on the bicycle ergometer 
and grip dynamometer, was found to improve. The improvement lasted 
for a period of two weeks after training cessation. Psychological factors 
led to the questioning of the validity of “maximum work output” meas- 
ures as tests of physical efficiency. 

Speaker: Frances Z. Cumbree, University of Wisconsin. “Factorial 
Analysis of Motor Co-ordination.” 

Two hypotheses were tested: (1) Definable factors in tests measure 
motor coordination, (2) Tests of motor coordination are grouped 
around such factors as ability to time bodily movement, to balance 
objects and maintain body balance, and to move rapidly and change 
direction. The original hypotheses were confirmed and certain additional 
but unidentified factors also appear to determine motor coordination. 

Speaker: Ruth Glassow, University of Wisconsin. “A Study of Pro- 
cedures in Teaching Motor Skills.” 

A staff effort was ‘made to further understanding of the motor mechan- 
ism and its operation and to improve ability to provide learning situa- 
tions which will take up the lag between practice and scientific informa- 
tion. Principles of learning were applied experimentally in an effort to 
reveal most efficient teaching procedures. 

Speaker: John O. Lewellen, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie. In- 
diana. “A Comparative Study of Two Methods of Teaching Beginning 
Swimming.” 

The “whole” and “part” methods of teaching were compared experi- 
mentally, using boy and girl beginning swimmers as subjects. Distance 
swim and quality of form were the criteria of learning status. The 
“whole” method subjects began with the total stroke, receiving guidance 
on individual problems as needed. Test results consistently favored the 
“whole” method group. 

Speaker: H. Harrison Clarke, Springfield College. “Fatigue-Strength 
Studies in Elbow Flexion and Shoulder Flexion Ergography.” 

Observations were made relative to the relationship between the 
strength and fatigue ability of the elbow and shoulder flexion muscles. 
Specific weak and strong degrees of flexion were identified. The results 
revealed considerable variation among individuals depending on the 
strength of the involved muscles. The training effect was definite and 
positive; improved levels of endurance were maintained during a four- 
week lay-off. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE RESEARCH SECTION 


Chairman: Davin K. Brace, University of Texas; Presiding 
Chairman: LaurENcE Morenouse, University of Southern 
California: Secretary: Marjorie Indiana University 
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Following demonstrations of research laboratory equipment and 
procedures were given: 


Roscoe C. Brown, Jr., New York University—The use of the Micro- 
Scholander gas analysis apparatus (presented by Jack Daugherty, In- 
diana University). 

Nathan Hack and Philip J. Rasch, University of Southern California 
—Measurements of physical performance in foot hygiene studies. 

Franklin M. Henry, University of California at Berkeley—Apparatus 
and methods used in research on kinesthesia and coordination. 

H. Harrison Clarke, Springfield College—The use and precision of 
the elbow flexion and shoulder flexion ergograph under varying con- 
ditions of muscular fatigue. 

Harold Brenner, Brentwood Hospital, Veterans Administration Center, 
Los Angeles—Corrective Therapy—A Research Project in Physical 
Education. 

Alfred W. Hubbard, University of Illinois—-Cinematographic method 
for study of vision in batting; polygraph for kinesiological research; 
Pestile pressure analyzer for venous pressure recording. 

Richard Ganslen, University of Illinois—Ultra light equipment for 
collecting respiratory gases. 

Henry J. Montoye and Wayne F. Tinkle, Michigan State College— 
A reaction and track timer actuated by key, photo-electric cell unit, 
or sound of starting gun and electrically synchronized with motion pic- 
ture camera. 

John Nixon, Stanford University—Organization and conduct of 
recreation research by the California Recreation Research Council. 

George V. Devins, Veterans Administration Hospital, Long Beach; 
Burr S. Zachary, Brentwood Hospital, Veterans Administration Center, 
Los Angeles; John H. Aldes and Philip A. West, Cedars of Lebanon 
Hospital—Methods for studying ouicomes of procedures in physical 
and mental rehabilitation. 

Samuel Nicholson and John M. Cooper, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; and Franklin M. Henry, University of California at Berkeley— 
An electro-mechanical apparatus measuring force and time character- 
istics of a runner starting from starting blocks and running five yards 
on a laboratory dirt track. 


THERAPEUTICS SECTION 


Chairman: VALERIE Hunt, University of California at Los 
Angeles; Presiding Chairman: Roxie Morris, University of 
Southern California; Recorder: ARNoLD Isaacs, Brentwood 
Hospital, Veterans Administration, Los Angeles. 


Speaker: A. Van Harreveld, California Institute of Technology. 
“Muscle Innervation—Motor and Sensory.” 
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One-third to one-half of the nerves to a muscle are sensory. The fibers 
to connective tissue are believed to convey pain. Very recent evidence 
suggests that muscle tone is produced by reflexes from the flower-spray 
endings of the muscle spindles, and inhibition of muscle tone by 
reflexes from the intrafusal fibers of these spindles. Most muscles are 
innervated by two or three motor nerves. If one is removed, no new 
fibers will grow in, but new innervation may come from an increased 
branching of the undamaged fibers. The muscle may thus recover a 
_great deal of its strength. 


Speaker: James G. Golseth, University of Southern California. 
“Electromyography.” 


Electrical voltages are generated by contraction of a muscle. These 
are of a specific type if the muscle is normal. A denervated muscle may 
show an involuntary contraction, termed fibrillation, which is a defense 
against atrophy until the nerve can grow back. A fibrillating muscle 
may be restored to usefulness. Detection of fibrillation of electromyo- 
graphy enables the doctor to determine early in the disease whether 
the muscle, or any part of it, will recover, and thus indicates or elimi- 
nates the need for treatment. 


Speaker: David Rubin, Kabat-Kaiser Institute, Santa Monica. 
*Reeducation of Muscles.” 


Objectives of neuromuscular treatment are to obtain the fullest pos- 
sible recovery and to reduce to a minimum the existing disability. In 
most paralytic cases the aims are hypertrophy of the remaining muscle 
fibers, prevention of disuse atrophy and preservation of central mechan- 
isms responsible for initiating movemeni, development of correct motor 
patterns, and activation of dormant motor neurones. Techniques for 
stimulation of dormant motor neurones include maximal effort against 
maximal resistance, mass movement pattterns, reversal of antagonists, 
and rhythmic stabilization. An intensive program of resistance exercises 
four or five hours a day for as long as three years may be required for 
maximum recovery. 


Speaker: Joseph J. Johnston, Psychologist, California Testing Bureau. 
“Social and Emotional Factors of Exceptional People.” 


The therapist is concerned with the total body and mental develop- 
ment of the patient, rather than with a given therapy. The group situa- 
tion and acceptance by others is necessary for recovery. Individual work 
does not carry over into other situations. We must think in terms of 
what the child needs, not the program we wish to set up. The child is 
interested in imitating the normal person and must be given the bodily 
freedom to do this. When parents are given group therapy and improve 
in their acceptance of the child, the child makes relatively the same 
improvement. 


Comment: Josephine L. Rathbone, Columbia University. 
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Individuals cannot be worked alone; better results are obtained in 
groups. The individual must be accepted for what he is. He must be 
secure. Posture problems are not muscular problems. In Physical Edu- 
cation definitive muscular education is important, but it is more impor- 
tant to give the opportunity for expressive experiences. The exceptional 


child must be helped to face the ultimate reality of his position. Do not | 


be too eager to place him in co-recreational programs. Do not overtire 
him. Physical Education is not the place for counseling except on a 
superficial basis, 

Comment: Charles L. Lowman, Mopeie Consultant, Los Angeles 
City Schools. 

The most important individual concerned is the child. Senpiabie your 
own limitations. Physical educators do not have sufficient background for 
advanced corrective work. The muscles are the expression mechanism 
of the body. Motion must have meaning to the patient. 

Report: Adapted Physical Education Committee. 

Chairman: H. Harrison Clarke, Springfield College. 

The Committee held four meetings during the past year. A Statement 
on Guiding Principles has been prepared. The Committee has cooper- 
ated with the Advisory Committee on Education of the American Coun- 
cil on Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation on the status of adapted 
physical education and has prepared a report on “Status of Adapted 
Physical Education.” 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


OFFICERS 
Chairman: Harry A. Scott, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Presiding Chairman: Etwoop C. Davis, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles; Chairman-Elect: E.woop 
C. Davis; Secretary: EstHeR Frencu, Illinois State Normal 
University; Moderator: RaymMonp A. Snyper, University of 
California, Los Angeles; Monitors: ELLEN C. Mituisor, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles; Joun R. LeFevre, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee and stu- 
dents selected by E. Millisor. 
Orricers ELEcTED, 1952-54 
Chairman-Elect: L. Hucues, Temple University; 
Secretary-Elect: ANNA EspENSCHADE, University of’ Califorriia, 
Berkeley 
Panel members, their topics and brief summaries of important points 
made follows. Each speaker spe ‘*o the general topic of “Problems in 
the Professional Education of Teachers and Leaders Relating to Their 
Specific Topic.” 
Ann Paterson, The Unio Siate University. “Student Teaching, Guided 
Laboratory Experiences, and Internships on the Undergraduate and 
Graduate Levels.” 
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Professional experiences should start early and be continuous as well 
as progressive. There’s a trend toward half-day student teaching in the 
senior year. We really do not know what kind of student teaching is best. 

James H. Humphrey, Michigan State College. “Preparation of Per- 
sonnel with Respect to the Functions They Most Likely Will Be Re- 
quired to Perform in the Field.” 

The training offered may become antiquated unless professional cur- 
ricula are subjected to continuous evaluation. A functional analysis is 
the method that should be used to draw upon the experience of the 
experienced. 

Ellen C. Millisor, University of California, Los Angeles. “Orientation 
and Extra-Class Activities of Students in Health Education, Physical 
Education and Recreation.” 

Experiences in extra-class activities are needed to round out the 
development of competencies of future teachers. Students need orienta- 
tion and assistance in planning program of extra-class activities. These 
extra-class activities are often the most meaningful laboratory for 
teaching. 

Chester L. Palmer, University of Washington. “Career Opportunities 
and Other Professional Aspects of Health Education, Physical Education 
and Recreation.” 

Elementary school career opportunities are expected to continue at 
an increased rate. Opportunities on higher education levels are expected 
to result from replacement needs rather than from new positions. Prob- 
lems confronting us include recruitment, supply and demand, quality 
of personnel, admission requirements, preparation requirements, and 
attention to the professional advances made upon problems. 

Martha Deane, University of California, Los Angeles. “The Core 
Curriculum as a Method of Instruction in the Specialized Education of 
Teachers and Leaders.” 

We must teach for our goals and the curriculum must be examined 
with these goals in mind. To achieve broader goals, a curriculum was 
designed in which the social effort was planned to aid learning similarly 
as subject matter was planned. Goals were: movement toward being a 
healthy, civilized person; understanding the body in movement; under- 
standing the demands and relationships of teaching; requiring tools 
and materials of the profession. 

John L. Hutchinson, Teachers College, Columbia University. “The 
Graduate Curriculum in Health Education, Physical Education and 
Recreation.” 

In the light of a background of statistics as to present situation in 
regard to graduate and undergraduate preparation, raised four main 
questions: (1) Is graduate preparation distinct from undergraduate? 
(2) What distinction should be made in reference to the quality of 
research for the various degrees? (3) What experiences should precede 
degrees? (4) Should an interim degree be devised? 
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PROFESSIONAL AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


JOINT MEETING WITH THE CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
OFFICERS 
Co-Chairmen: Hartey L. Rosertson, Director of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, State Office of Public In- 
struction, Olympia, Washington, and Winston Netson, High 
School Principal, Pomona, California; Summarizer: Epwin 
Rice, State Department of Recreation, Lansing, Michigan; 
Recorder: Etvera Skusic, University of California, Santa 
Barbara 
Orricers ELECTED, 1952-54, 
Chairman-Elect: HELEN FAHEY, Kansas City Public Schools; 
Secretary-Elect: MARJORIE EstaBrooks, Office of Public In- 
struction, Olympia, Washington 

‘Speaker: Harry A. Fosdick, Editor of the booklet, California Teachers 
Association, San Francisco, “It Starts in the Classroom.” 

Every community gets impressions of the schools through contact 
with the classroom teacher. She is the most important person in inter- 
preting the school program. 

There is no greater opportunity for public relations than through 
the sports program. We should also analyze our program and see how 
we can interest people in the community in giving service to children 
and adults, then publicly recognize them for their services. We must 
sell the physical education program to the public, and publicize the 
things that are done through as many media as possible. Erroneous 
ideas concerning physical education should be publicized, then teachers 
should attempt to publicize the good phases. More can be done in report- 
ing progress stories of increased skills in terms of those skills valuable 
in life. More talk should be about all the children and not just the star 
performers. 

Perhaps one of the most important things in physical education of 
this century is the rediscovery of the classroom teacher and her con- 
tribution to public relations. 

Panel Discussion: Implications for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation drawn from the Presentation. 

Panel Members: Winston Nelson, Chairman and Moderator; Dr. 
James H. Carson, Superintendent of Schools, Modesto Public Schools, 
California; George B. Julian, Principal, Grant Union High School, Del 
Paso Heights, California; Mrs. Javus B. Fortmann, Principal, Eugene 
Field Elementary School, Long Beach, California; James S. Nicoll, 
Director of Health and Physical Education, El Paso Public Schools, 
Texas; Dr. Leslie W. Irwin, Professor of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, School of Education, Boston University, Massachusetts; Miss — 
Lucile Satterfield, Lincoln Elementary School, Lynwood Unified School 
District, Lynwood, California; Perry J. Sandell, Supervisor, Health, 
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Physical Education, Recreation, and Safety, State Department of Educa- 
tion, St. Paul, Minnesota; Mrs. Rollin Brown, Parent, California Recrea- 
tion Commission, Los Angeles. 

Our students today must be trained in ways of getting along with 
other teachers in the school and with people in the community in order 
to establish good public relations. Training must be done in a positive 
rather than negative way. 

Too often the public thinks of physical education as only athletics. 
Physical educators should correct this by informing the public of all 
aspects of a total good program. First we must formulate a good pro- 
gram, then inform the public of what it consists and how it affects their 
youngsters. 

The program must be good so the pupil will go home and talk about 
it as good, thus informing his parents. This is the best type of public 
relations. 


NATIONAL STUDENT SECTION 


“SEE THE CELEBRITIES” 
Co-Chairmen: Joun C. Sko1en, George Pepperdine College, 
Los Angeles and Dotores S. BurKHARDT, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles; Presiding Chairman: Jo ANN 
Hersst, George Pepperdine College; Announcer: CHARLES 
LaPere, George Pepperdine College; Recorder: Mary F. 


Jackson, University of Southern California 
An opportunity was afforded the students to meet most of the leaders 
in their professions of Health, Physical Education and Recreation in 
attendance at the Convention (over sixty-five “Celebrities” in all). The 
meeting was essentially social in nature, the professional leaders and the 
students moving about among groups to become better acquainted, 
rather than to discuss problems or reach conclusions. 


STUDENT DANCE—“HOLLYWOOD AFTER DARK” 

Presiding Chairman: joseph M. Reeves, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles—Master of Ceremonies. 

The dance, special entertainment for students at the Convention and 
their guests, was held at the Racquet Country Club, Santa Monica. Music 
was provided by Roger Hanson and his Quintette, with the Flashy Trio 
playing during intermissions. Guest entertainers Joe E. Brown, Doodles 
Weaver, Joan Elms, Phil Moody, Craig Hill, and the Sharrel Sisters. 

Trophies, in token of appreciation, were presented to Dr. Nina Mur- 
phy and Dr. John Nixon, co-advisors of the student section, and (in 
absentia) to Dr. E. C. Davis, President of the Southwest District, and 
Mr. Laurence Houston, Convention Manager. 

Door prizes. in the form of various sporting goods articles were 
awarded. 

Dr. Charles W. Savave. 1952 Gulick Award winner, was an honored 
guest. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 
EVALUATION DAY 


Monday was given over to participation day for convention dele- 
gates. Elementary schools, secondary schools, and universities and col- 
leges of the local Los Angeles community had a planned program of 
instructional activities on their campuses. Delegates were invited to 
choose a school representing their level of interest and to visit campuses 
for the purpose of observing and discussing instruction. Colleges par- 
ticipating were: University of California, Los Angeles State College, 
Pepperdine College, Occidental College and University of Southern 
California. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
WORKSHOPS 


DOWNEY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


General Chairman: Fredricka Moore, Los Angeles ee Schools. 
Section Chairman: Walter Thow, Downey, California Public Schools. 
Summarizer: Arvle Dedmon, Public Schools, Whittier, California. 
First 50 minutes found the group divided into three groups for 
- demonstration of rhythms and folk dancing. 

1. First and second grades: 

Chairman: Margaret Cloonan, Public Schools, Long Beach, Calif. 

Leader: Rose Thomas, Public Schools, Oakland, California. 

Teacher: Debra Stillman and her second grade class from Downey 
Elementary School. 

2. Third and Fourth grades: 

Chairman: Elizabeth Cawthorne, Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 

Teacher: William Boyd and fourth grade from Downey Elementary 
School. 

3. Fifth and Sixth Grades: 

Chairman: Jeannette S. Lennox, John Muir College, Pasadena, Calif. 

Each group set up a classroom situation where the classroom teacher 
went through the definite steps to create a rhythms program considered 
a necessary part of a well-rounded Physical Education program. The 
class demonstrated known dance steps and dances. Then the class was 
taught an unknown dance to show the classroom teacher the procedures 
in teaching a new dance. 

Demonstration of basic skills, games, body mechanics, and class 
organization. 

Participants: Grades one and two, three and four, and five to eight. 

Demonstration of first and second grades. 

Chairman: Paul Bixby, Public Schools, El Monte, California. 
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Participants: Ruby Gillagher and second grade class from Downey 
Elementary School. 

Demonstration of third and fourth grade. 

Chairman: Jack Capri, Public Schools, Oakland, California. 

Participants: Ruthmary Dyer and fourth grade class from Downey 
Elementary School. 

Demonstration of fifth to eighth grade. 

Chairman: Harry Heppner, Los Angeles City Schools. 

Participants: Richard Green and sixth grade class from Downey 
Public School. 


CONCLUSIONS: 

In each session the point was stressed that activities should be started 
quickly. Stop for evaluation and let the children see that they need im- 
provement in skills and body mechanics. Break the group down into 
small squads to practice the skills by lead up games of lower organiza: 
tion. 


MEMBERS: 

Leader: Ralph Lanz, Board of Education, Los Angeles. 

Members: Okla E. Smith, Public Schools, Long Beach, California: 
Rose Thomas, Public Schools, Oakland, California; Margaret Cloonan, 
Public Schools, Long Beach, California; Jack Hoheisal, Public Schools, 


Alhambra, Caliternia. 


PaneL Discussion: 
1. How to organize noon periods. . 
2. Where can the classroom teacher get help in Physical Education. 
3. Dividing the class into small squads for better teaching. 
4. Rainy day programs. 
5. Competitive competition. 


CONCLUSIONS: 

There was excellent participation from the group of classroom teach- 
ers present. It was pointed out that they might obtain further help by: 
. Principals can offer or obtain help. 

. Local workshops. 

. Inservice training groups. 

. Using the supervisor or consultants. 

. Visitations of other teachers. 

. Use of film and film strips. 

. Use of county and state consultants. 

. Use the Secondary Physical Education teachers. 

Speaker: Gertrude M. Baker, University of Minnesota, “Physical 
Education—An Integral Factor in the Growth and Development of 
Children.” 

There is considerable diversity of opinion in our profession concern- 
ing the size of the role of the classroom teacher in relation to physical 
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education. There are some people who would always have the physical 
education expert teaching elementary school children and then there 
are those who believe that the main responsibility for this work should 
reside in the classroom teacher. This is really an academic question be- 
cause at present and for years to come physical education will be a 
regular part of the classroom teachers work in the U.S.A. Since I have 
great respect for the classroom teacher, | place emphasis upon her 
many assets. 


1. She is interested in children, and both recognizes and appreciates 
their love of activity. 


2. Even though she may have had little preparation in physical 
education, she usually sees the socializing value of the field. 


3. Since the entire elementary school program is becoming less 
compartmentalized and more integrated, the classroom teacher has 
the opportunity of relating physical education to many other fields. 


4. When the teacher has some experience with this field, she comes 
to see it as a powerful motivator of other educational areas. 


5. Wherever there are more flexible time schedules, the classroom 
teacher may arrange for physical education instruction where it fits 
best into the program of the day and when the children need it the 
most. 


6. It is a common experience of classroom teachers that children 
show pleasure in the teacher’s participation in the physical education 
activity if that participation is only merely standing in a circle with 
them. 


7. Finally, in my opinion since the classroom teacher is usually 
the central person in the educational life of the child, she knows the 
child mentally and emotionally better than any other school person 
because she lives with him for five hours a day. She therefore knows 
more about the needs of the particular group and of the individuals 
composing it. By virtue of such knowledge her teaching should be more 
intelligently directed and therefore more effective than that of any 
person who meets the children for only a small part of the school time. 


With interest in the child, with some vision for the place that physical 
education has in his education during maturation and just a little 
resourcefulness, even inadequately prepared classroom teachers could 
have an influential role in this field. As the central and key person 
in the education of the child, her total role as an educator will be 
heightened and deepened by seeing that the “big three” in the elementary 
school that formerly were undisputably reading, writing, and arithmetic 
are really thinking, communicating, and moving. Action and movement 
comprise a natural medium for the child to learn what he can do, how 
he thinks in relation to movement of himself and of others, and how 
well he adjusts to others in the group: whether or not this natural 
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medium is the highly potent means of education that it can be through- 
out the maturation of the child rests today in the hands of the classroom 
teacher. 


BURBANK ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Chairman: Fredricka Moore, Los Angeles County Schools. 

Co-Chairman: Wood Glover, Burbank Public Schools. 

Summarizer: Vera Wickert, Burbank Public Schools. 

Demonstration of first grade games and basic skills. 

Chairman: Betty Baxter, University of California at Los Angeles. 

Teacher: Patricia Schweitzer, Public Schools, Burbank, California. 

Demonstration of second grade rhythms, run, skip, rag dolls, and 
humpty-dumpty. 

Chairman: Marion Anderson, University of California, Santa Barbara. 

Teacher: Ester Brown, University of California, Santa Barbara. 

Demonstration of third grade rhythms and folk dancing. 

Chairman: Leona McFadden, Public Schools, Los Angeles. 

Teacher: Mabel Cooper, Public Schools, Burbank. 

Demonstration of fourth grade games, skills, body mechanics, and 
class organization. 

Chairman: Arthur Hawkes, Public Schools, Los Angeles. 

Teacher: Phyllis Lichenstein, Public Schools, Burbank. 

Demonstration of fifth grade folk dancing and rhythms. 

Chairman: Virginia Covey, Public Schools, Pomona. 

Teacher: Elinor Snortum, Public Schools, Burbank. 

Demonstration of sixth grade, basic skills of nine court basketball 
class organization. 

Chairman: Phillip Allred, Public Schools, San Bernardino. 

Teacher: Norman Tvedte, Public Schools, Burbank. 

Demonstrations were planned to help classroom teachers on class 
organization, basic rhythms and folk dances and basic skills of games 
plus body mechanics. A complete syllabus, prepared by Fredricka 
Moore and her committee stating needed helps, understandings and 
good reference materials, was distributed at the door. 


Speaker: Simon McNeeley, U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency. Washington, D. C. “Physical Education—An Integral Factor 
in the Growth and Development of Children.” 


The classroom teachers are a most important influence on children. 
An understanding of the growth and development of children in the 
areas of maturation levels and energy levels is necessary. Other impor- 
tant influences on children are the peer group, affectional climate at 
home and in the classroom, social and cultural processes of growing up, 
self developmental and adjustive process. 


PANEL PERSONNEL: 


Leader: Genevie Dexter, California State Department of Education, 
Sacramento. 
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Members: Elizabeth Glidden, Public Schools, Los Angeles; John 
McDonough, Public Schools, Orange County; Ester Brown, University 
of California, Santa Barbara. 

Topics or Discussion: 

1. Relaxation. 

2. Noon games—care of overdoing, scheduling, evaluation, more 
participation. 

3. Various plans for recreational period. 

4. Competition with other schools. 

5. Segregation of boys and girls. 

6. Care of losing play areas. 

7. Art of being helpful. 


CONCLUSIONS: 

A great educational value can come from the well planned and 
executed physical education program. Through the sixth grade, the 
classroom teachers, keeping the boys and girls together, can do the 
job adequately providing they are given the needed help. This program 
should include basic skills in games as well as rhythms and body 
mechanics. The noon or recreational period is as successful as the 
physical education period is taught. 


MANHATTAN PLACE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Chairman: Harry W. Phillips, Public Schools, Los Angeles. 

Supervisor: Myra Nelson, Public Schools, Los Angeles. 

Summarizer: David G. Rumbaugh, Supervisor, Los Angeles Public 
Schools. 

Demonstration: Methods and Techniques of Improving Elementary 
School Physical Education. 

1. Induction meeting for new teachers. Mr. Phillips discussed the 
induction meeting for new teachers in the Los Angeles City School 
System. Included were: (a) state requirements; (b) a baianced pro- 
gram; (c) teaching guides. 


2. Demonstration and sociodrama presentation showing a faculty 
meeting in action where the democratic process is used in solving 
Physical Education problems. Main topics included scheduling of 
areas and yard supervision. 

3. Demonstration showing how the physical education supervisor 
may be called in to work directly with a faculty group and where 
teachers are given a chance to ask the supervisor pertinent questions 
to help in solving their physical education problems, the school 
physical education chairman being in charge of the meeting. 


4. Audience participation in raising pertinent physical education 
questions of concern to the audience. 
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5. Demonstration of American Square and Round Dances by children 


from Century Park School. Teacher: Ethel N. Huston. 


Discussion Groups: 

1. The problem of competitive Athletics for Elementary School 
children. 

Leader: Frank Jones, Stanislaus County Schools. 

Recorder: Ann Calloway, Santa Monica City College. 

No one answer can be given because of differences in the size of the 
school, quality of leadership, community demands. 

2. The organization of play during noon and recess period. 

Leader: Myra Nelson, Public Schools, Los Angeles. 

The basic classroom physical education period is the core upon which 
a good recess and noon organized program must be developed. 

3. Supervision and inservice training in Physical Education. 

Leader: Amanda Bonwell, Public Schools, Los Angeles. 

Recorder: E. Logan, Public Schools, Monterey County, California. 

Many teachers need and want Inservice-training. Classroom teachers 
who teach their own physical education are already bogged down with 
meetings so they should be kept to a minimum. 

4. Elementary School Physical Education Supplies — facilities, in- 
cluding surfacing. 

Leader: David Snyder, Public Schools, Oakland. 

Recorder: Veda Overton, Public Schools, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

The group decided that much more consideration and experimentation 
be given to the problem of surfacing. Cost being a major factor, 
especially in the smaller schools. 

5. The Physical Education Curriculum in Elementary Schools. 

Leader: Harold Schoenfeld, Public Schools, Alameda, California. 

Recorder: Frand Thomas, Public Schools, Los Angeles. 

In planning the physical education program the needs of the child 
in growing socially, mentally and emotionally must be considered. 
CASTLE HEIGHTS ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Chairman: Edwin Trethaway, Public Schools, Los Angeles. 

Supervisor: Earnestyne Mannatt, Public Schools, Los Angeles. 

Summarizer: Robert Friberg, Public Schools, Los Angeles. 

Demonstration: “Methods and Techniques of Improving Elementary 
School Physical Education.” 

Edwin Trethaway explained the induction meeting for new teachers 
of Los Angeles City School System, as a means of orienting new 
teachers to the Physical Education program. 

Demonstration by the principal and faculty of an elementary school 
of the democratic group solution to the problems of physical education. 
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Demonstration by the principal, faculty, and supervisor. The faculty 
felt the need of advice from a resource person for the organization of 
the noon game activity. The Physical Education supervisor met with 
the faculty and discussed problems raised by the teachers. The super- 
visor suggested possible methods for solution, but left the resulting 
action to the faculty. 

Demonstration: Latin American dances by children from Michel- 
torena Elementary School. Teacher: Gladys Hammer; Principal: Ruth 
Patterson. 


Discussion Groups: 

1. The Problem of Competitive Athletics for Elementary School 
Children. 

Leader: Robert Friberg, Public Schools, Los Angeles. 

Recorder: Robert Baines, Public Schools, Los Angeles. 


The definition of the problem and solution are difficult because of 
many factors: 

a. Size of school and community. 

b. Quality of educational leadership. 

c. Existing program in physical education. 

d. Community demands. 

2. The organization of play during noon and recess periods. 

Leader: Earnestyne Mannatt, Public Schools, Los Angeles. 

Recorder: Levi Graig, Public Schools, East St. Louis, Illinois. 


All games played, and skills involved, are taught in the physical 
education period. The noon-time is used as a laboratory period as an 
opportunity to put into practice the games learned. The after-school 
program is definitely a continuance of the physical education period 
and recess games, since the entire program is under the supervision 
of the physical education supervisor. In-Service training and the 
physical education chairman have helped make the plan successful. 
The noon-hour has been lengthened so children will not hurry through 
their lunch. Children are given time to relax. 

3. Elementary School Physical Education Supplies—Facilities In- 
cluding Playground Surfacing. 

Leader: William Streit, Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Recorder: Helen Wood, Public Schools, Siskiyou County, California. 

In the main, the discussion was on the subject of playground sur- 
facing. Such types as turf, decomposed granite, natural soil, sawdust, 
and sand were discussed. The group decided that blacktop was best, 
both from the standpoint of maintenance and utility and less dangerous. 
Rubberized matting and other experimental surfacings were considered. 


4, Supervision and In-Service Training in Physical Education. 
Leader: Louis Seyler, Public Schools, Los Angeles. 
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Recorder: Charles Christiansen, Public Schools, Santa Barbara. 

There is a general agreement that In-Service Training is desirable 
and many teachers want it, but many are opposed because it involves 
more meetings. Most incentives for In-Service training evolve around 
the salary schedule. 

5. Physical Education Curriculum in the Elementary Schools. 

Leader: Aldine Fulenwider, Public Schools, Los Angeles. 

Recorder: Ellen Crooks, University of Utah. 


The group agreed that the Physical Education Curriculum is that 
part of the curriculur which would have activities by which we would 
reach our particular objectives or goals. 


There was agreement on two points. 


a. With teacher guidance, elementary children are able to set up 
goals, help plan the program, and evaluate activities in Physical 
Education. This of course, would be within the school framework. 

b. In planning the Physical Education program the needs for the 
social, mental, and emotional growth and development of the individual 
must be considered along with the physical growth and development. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 


Chairman: L. HucHeEs, Temple University; Presiding 
Chairman: RutH ABERNATHY, University of California, at 
Los Angeles 

Recorder: Laura J. Huevster, University of Illinois 

New Orricers—1952-54 

Chairman: Cart Norpty, University of Minnesota; Vice- 
Chairman: Witu1AM MerepiTH, University of Pennsylvania; 
Secretary: Laura J. Huetster, University of Illinois 


Speakers: Laurie Campbell, University of Michigan. “Report on 
Questionnaire Survey on Graduate Study.” 

Carl L. Nordly, University of Minnesota. “Committee on Schedule 
and Evaluation Criteria.” 

Laurie Campbell reported that where the report on the National 
Conference on Graduate Study on Health Education, Physical Education 
and Recreation had been used, they were valuable in local institutions 
but that as yet all colleges had not seen or read the copies. 


Carl Nordly’s report raised the following points: 


1. That efforts had been made to obtain improvements in the tentative 
schedules from individuals throughout the country. 


2. That the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
has agreed to cooperate in the improvement of the schedules so that 
they effectively supplement regional and general AACTE schedules. 
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3. That it is hoped that the profession will use the schedules when 
they are available for further improvement, for self evaluation of 
departments, conferences, workshops, etc. 

4, That it is hoped that efforts will be made to chewed information 
as rapidly as possible to avoid misunderstanding and to further the 
cooperation of the profession in this movement. 

5. That the schedules when used with the AACTE schedules could be 
‘used by institutions and accreditation teams as well as for seif- 
evaluation by departments. 

6. That the tentative revised schedules will be available (possibly 
next fall) at a nominal cost through the AAHPER National Head- 
quarters. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL SUPERVISORS 
ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE 


1. Role of the School in Leisure Education. 


1. Planning and use of school facilities for leisure time by the 
4 


community. 

2. School participation in administration of community recrea- 
tion 

3. School participation in financing community recreation pro- 
grams. 


4. Use of school personnel in community recreation programs. 

5. The role of the curriculum in the community leisure time 
program. 

6. Athletics and intra-murals in the school. 

7. Cooperation between the school and other community agencies 
in developing camping and out-door education programs. 

8. Cooperation between school and other community agencies 
in the development and use of natural history and science 
museums. 

2. Competencies Needed by the Elementary Teacher to Teach 
Physical Education. 

This problem is being investigated from the standpoints of (a) atti- 
tudes, (b) curriculum planning, (c) teaching, (d) organizing and 
managing, and (e) evaluation. The area of Teacher Education Institu- 
tions role in this problem was discussed at the breakfast. The following 
opportunities must be presented for each student to: 

1. Participate in a wide variety of game and rhythm activities 
suitable for the elementary school child. 
2. Plan and teach physical education activities in laboratory 
situations in college classes before student teaching occurs. 
3. Acquire skill in planning a well-rounded physical education 
_ program based on the needs, interests and abilities of children 
of the various grade levels in the Elementary School. 
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Observe children’s growth and development. 

Observe children in school activities, including free play time. 
Observe children in organized classes of game and rhythm 
activities. 

Plan and teach physical education activities under guidance in 
an elementary school. 

When possible participate in the planning, preparation and 
production of Elementary Schoo] Dance Programs and Play 
Days. 

Attend professional meetings and conferences dealing with 
physical education on an elementary school level. 

Assume responsibility for developing his own competencies 
for teaching physical education and elect courses in order 
to build up his weaknesses. 


3. Implications of Inter-school Competition on the Elementary 


Level. 


This is a very broad problem, but some significant points that 
received general approval were: 


All agreed that inter-school competition should be the result 
of a broad, varied and graded physical education program 
and not the focal point that receives undue attention. 


All agreed that in many cases, a well-organized intramural 
program for grades 5 through 8 would provide sufficient op- 
portunity for competitive opportunities. 


All agreed that competitive type activities ther inter- 
school or intramural should be conducted and supervised by 
well-trained physical education personnel. 


Where parents and the community demand school teams and 


inter-school leagues, it is @ifficult not to emphasize this type 
of competition. 


Recreation departments, YMCA and other agenzies sponsor 
league competition in many sports for clementary age children 
which receives community approval. The schwol finds itself 
in a position of disapproving programs of the accepted youll 
agencies. 


Pupils are participating in inter-school and intramural activi- 
ties without physical examinations, or being properly ciassi- 
fied as to maturity, et cetera. Parents consent is not always 
obtained. 

Although there have been several reports on the subject of 
inter-school competition on the elementary level, there are 
many who feel that there is not, at present, sufficient evidence 
to substantiate the argument against it. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS LUNCHEON 


Speaker: Dorothy Ainsworth, Smith College. “History of Organiza- 
tion”: Miss Ainsworth recommended that we take advantage of any 
international programs. “Let Them Show Us.” The International Con- 
gress is to meet in Paris in 1953. 


Speaker: Willard W. Greim. “Highlights of the 1952 Olympic Games 
at Helsinki.” 


It costs the United States $800,000 to send teams to Helsinki. All 
proceeds come from individual contributions. The committee would 
not accept money from industry trying to make people feel this is their 
team. 


Speaker: Dorothy S. Nyswander, University of California. “The 
School Health Program in Berlin.” The problems in Germany are the 
same as ours except by degree. Certain features are evident: 

1. There is no direct health teaching in first 6 grades. 

. There is no training for teachers in health education. 

. They have excellent classes for speech and hearing defects. 
. The school lunch was introduced by U. S. A. 

. Teachers are very enthusiastic. 

. They are able to get medical care for all who need it. 


An 


7. Therapy for parents is available. 


PAST PRESIDENTS DINNER 


The Association honored its Past Presidents by inviting them to a 
dinner. Present were: Dr. Dorothy Ainsworth of Smith College, Dr. 
Margaret Bell of the University of Michigan, Dr. Ruth Evans of the 
Springfield Public Schools, Dr. Mabel Lee of the University of 
Nebraska, Dr. Bernice Moss of the University of Utah, Dr. Jay B. 
Nash of New York University, Dr. N. P. Neilson of the University 
of Utah, Dr. Carl Nordly of the University of Minnesota, Dr. A. H. 
Pritzlaff of the Chicago Public Schools, and Dr. Charles Winfred 
Savege of Oberlin College. Also attending were Dr. Ben W. Miller of 
the University of California at Los Angeles, former Executive Secretary 
of ‘he Association, and Dr. Carl A. Troester, Jr., Exeutive Secretary. 


SOC{AL EVENTS 


Social dancing at the Biltmore Hotel, Monday ind Wednesdsy 
evenings. 

Square dancing ut the Alexandria Hotel, Monday and Wednesday 
evenings, featuring; demonstrations by: Square Wheelers, Red River 
Black Light Square, Whoop and Holler Kids, Cosmopolitans, Associated 
Students of Israel, and Folk Dance Federation of California. Callers 
and dance leaders included: Paul Erfer, Jack Hoheisal, “Buzz” Glass. 
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Helen Horn, Dave Clavner, Bob Osgood, Ed Durlacher, Fenton Jones, 
Martin Trieb, Marlys Waller, Lucille Czarnowski, Miriam Lidster, 
Erma Weir, Bob Hager, Anne Pittman, Carolyn Mitchill, and Lawton 
Harris. 


SALUDOS AMIGOS FIESTA, on Tuesday evening, in Glendale 
Civic Auditorium. Music of old California by Jose Arias and his 
troubadors accompanied a dinner of barbecued beef. Jack Reinhard, 
assisted by Chiky Villa and Remos,Maria Numan, presented a program 
of Spanish dances, “Fiesta in Seville.” Square and social dancing for 
all concluded the evening. 


Square Dance Fiesta at Culver City on Sunday evening provided 
further opportunity for delegates to see Southern California square 
dance as led and called by dozens of different popular Southern 
California callers. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
AND 
REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 
OFFICERS, 1951-52 


University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Clifford L. Brownell President-Elect 
Columbia University, New York City 
Dorothy Ainsworth Past President 
Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts 


Helen Starr Vice-President, Health Education 
Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Vice-President, Physical Education 
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Business MEETINGS 


OFFICERS ELECTED, 1952-54: 


President-Elect: Ruth Abernathy, University of California at Los Angeles 
Vice-President-Elect for Health Education: Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Kansas 
City, Missouri, Public Schools ; 
Vice-President-Elect for Physical. Education: Eleanor Metheny, Univer- 
- sity of Southern California 
Vice-President-Elect for Recreation: W.H. Orion, Veteran’s Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 


BUDGET: 
A total budget of $239,250 for the Association for the year 1952-53 
was approved. 


FOUR-POINT PROGRAM: 

Action was taken to make the operation of the Divisions more au- 
tonomous and more functional through the adoption of a four point pro- 
gram. This program will be described in the Journal of Health and 
Physical Education in the near future. 


MEMBERSHIP PROGRAM: 
A fund of $2,000 was allocated for promoting state and national mem- 
bership. This money will be made available to state membership chair- 
men on the basis of the number of Representative Assembly members 

representing each state. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATHLETICS: 

A national conference on the problem of highly competitive athletic 
activities for children of elementary school age has been authorized. 
Representatives of groups concerned will be invited to participate. 


XV OLYMPIAD: 

In accordance with the recommendation of the AAHPER representa- 
tive to the U. S. Olympic Committee, a sum of money was allocated to 
assist in sending athletes to the Olympic games. In addition, the services 
of the Association were offered for distributing materials and publicizing 
the XV Olympiad. 


CONVENTION ROTATION: 

A study will be made of convention rotation, convention income, and 
the division of convention funds among the Districts in view of the 
new biennial plan for national conventions. 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
Chairman: W. K. Streit, Cincinnati Public Schools; Midwest District, 
Wesley Cushman; Southern District, Howard G. Danford; Central Dis- 
trict, Marie Hanss; Southwest District, Marie Nogues; Eastern District, 
Karl C. H. Oerman; Northwest District, Ruth Wilson. 
The following Resolutions were approved by the Board of Directors 
and the Representative Assembly: 
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Total Fitness 


The AAHPER believes that: Individuals who possess vigor, strength 
and character are the greatest resources of a nation and are indispensable 
in times of emergency. Health, Physical Education and Recreation con- 
tribute to the total fitness of all citizens who in their accumulated 
strength guarantee the security of the United States of America. 


Teacher Education 
The Association is cognizant of the need for well-prepared teachers 


and leaders in health education, physical education and recreation. To 
help meet the need it: 


‘1. Pledges its support to the program of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education; offers its assistance in the development 
and improvement of evaluative criteria for professional preparation in 
health education, physical education and recreation and in their use for 
self-appraisal and for accreditation by the AACTE in the effort to up- 
grade teacher education. The Association urges the use of such criteria 
for accreditation and self-appraisal as soon as feasible. 


2. Endorses the principle of cooperation exemplified by the formation 
of the Committee for the Improvement of Professional Preparation in 
Health Education, Physical Education and Recreation and urges its 
members to support the Committee’s efforts. 


3. Endorses the principle of cooperation as outlined in the Proposal 
for a National Council on Accreditation for Teacher Education and 
pledges assistance in the Council’s program, as proposed, through its 
representatives from the National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards of the National Education Association, National 
Council of Chief State School Officers, State Directors of Teacher Edu- 
cation and Certification, American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education and National School Boards Association. 


The Association expresses appreciation to the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education (1) for its previous cooperation, and 
its plans to cooperate further, in the improvement of tentative evaluation 
schedules for self-appraisal and accreditation of professional preparation 
in health education, physical education and recreation and (2) for the 
joint meeting of deans and college presidents with personnel in health 
education, physical education and recreation at the last annual meeting 
of the AACTE. 

The Association commends the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards of the N.E.A. for its outstanding 
accomplishments since 1946, pledges to support the Commission in its 
program, and appreciates the invitations to be represented at national 
and regional conferences sponsored by the Commission. 


Moral and Spiritual Values 


Because the survival and well being of our country depend upon moral 
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standards and spiritual values, we welcome the timely appearance of 
Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools, a report by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission. We urge that the members of our Asso- 
ciation read this volume, distribute it widely throughout the profession, 
and make it known to the public. 


Federal Aid for Public Education Without Federal Control 


The Association affirms its support of a program of public education 
which offers adequate opportunities for all. The realization of such a 
program is the shared responsibility of the federal government, the state, 
and the local community. The Association endorses the current legisla- 
tive program of the N.E.A. and reiterates its position that federal aid 
must not jeopardize state and local control of education and that it must 
be channeled through the regularly constituted public school agencies. 


School Health, Safety, Physical Education 

The Association commends its Local, State and District organizations 
for their support of the “School Health, Safety and Physical Education 
Instruction Act of 1952” (HR 5852) which would authorize the appro- 
priation of federal funds to assist the states and territories in “extend- 
ing and improving” their programs of health, safety, and physical educa- 
tion instruction for all school-age children in the public elementary and 
secondary schools. 
Recreation in War Impacted Areas 

That the Association urge Congress to appropriate funds under Public 
Law 139, 81st Congress, for community recreation facilities and services, 
in areas that have been designated as critical because of the impact of 
mobilization, since the Association believes that community recreation 
facilities and programs are essential to the protection, health and morale 
of service men and women, employees of industry rans the children 
and youth in critical areas. 


Sanitary Facilities in Forest Service Campgrounds 

That the Association urges Congress to enact H.R. 575 authorizing 
additional funds for the U. S. Forest Service, Department of Agricul- 
ture, for the adequate provision of sanitary facilities in Forest Service 
campgrounds and the replacement of obsolete facilities to the end that 
the health and safety of families and particularly children and youth 
will be protected and our forest resources properly conserved. 


Narcotics 

The Association believes that the schools should continue to stress 
education regarding the harmful effects of narcotics by making full ‘use 
of the recent research on the problem; giving attention to the needs of 
adolescent youth in terms of recreation, education for healthful living, 
employment opportunities and more secure homes; inviting the attention 
of law-enforcement officers to the necessity for vigorous action to pre- 
vent the spread of the use of narcotics; urging of state legislatures to 
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stiffen their penalties as set forth in the Boggs Bill enacted by Congress 
November, 1951; and pledging the full cooperation of this Association. 


Civil Defense 


The Association believes that in a democracy, the security of the com- 
munity depends upon the responsible action of its citizens and pledges 
its support to the Civil Defense authorities. 


Physicians and Schools 


The Association commends the American Medical Association for call- 
ing, conducting and reporting the Third Biennial National Conference 
on Physicians and Schools which provided for an interchange of infor- 
mation regarding the patterns of school health programs in the various 
states and for an evaluation of progress made since the 1949 conference. 


Patriotism and Americanism 


We commend the House of Delegates of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation for revising a resolution concerning communism in schools, the 
original of which was unfortunately phrased so that it could be inter- 
preted as a broad indictment of America’s schools. The House of Dele- 
gates expressed its confidence in the patriotism and Americanism of the 
vast majority of educators and of bona fide educational organizations. 


The Association commends the cooperative relationships which have 


existed between the American Medical Association and the National 
Education Association for 40 years through the Joint Committee on 
Health Problems in Education, which has initiated many of the advances 
in the school health programs through cooperative deliberations com- 
mittee action and publications. 


High School Athletics 


The Association commends the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals for its strong interest in the proper conduct of inter- 
scholastic and intercollegiate athletics as expressed in the resolution 
on Standards on High School Athletics as adopted at its 36th Annual 
Convention, February 1952. 


Joint Committee on Athletic Competition for Children of 
Elementary and Junior High School Age 


The Association recommends that the principles set forth in the Report 
of the Joint Committee on Athletic Competition for Children of Ele- 
mentary and Junior High School Age be followed by school and com- 
munity agencies in planning and conducting sports activities for children 
of elementary and junior high school age. 


National Production Authority . 


That the Association request the National Production Authority, as 
restrictions on critical materials tend to be relaxed. that priority be given 
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to construction of swimming pools and necessary administrative facili- 
ties therefor, and to all-purpose community buildings used for public 
recreational and educational activities, whether such facilities are admin- 
istered under school or other governmental auspices. 


State Recreation Services 


That inasmuch as the AAHPER has among its purposes the advance- 
ment of recreation, that the AAHPER vigorously support the develop- 
ment of state recreation services on all fronts and geared to the needs 
and conditions of the particular state; and that attention be concentrated 
upon those phases of community recreation which are inescapably re- 
lated to the role of the public school systems in the United States. 


Intercollegiate Athletics 

WHEREAS, colleges exist for educational purposes, and. 

WHEREAS, intercollegiate athletics possess great power either for good 
or evil depending upon the manner in which they are conducted, and 

WHEREAS, there is ample evidence of the existence of a number of 
vicious practices or conditions in the conduct of intercollegiate ath- 
letics in the nation which not only prevent the realization of educa- 
tional values but frequently are destructive of the moral fiber of stu- 
dents. Among these practices or conditions are: 

1. The demand for victory at all costs. 

2. The use of young men as a means to these victories rather than 
serving the best interests of the young men involved. ~ 

3. The necessity of securing sufficient money to finance the program. 

4. A large scale recruiting and subsidization program resulting in the 
creation of a false sense of values in the minds of the players. 

5. Devotion of an excessive number of hours to a sport with the result 
that many participants have neither the time nor the energy for 
productive scholarship. 

6. Evaluation of a coach in terms of victories won rather than in terms 
of his contribution to the education of young men. 

AND WHEREAS, the responsibility for providing the proper conditions 
wherein a program of amateur athletics can make an effective con- 
tribution to the education of students is primarily that of college 
presidents and administrative boards. : 

BE IT RESOLVED: that the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation strongly recommend to college presidents 
and members of administrative boards that: 


1. Intercollegiate athletics be considered as an integral part of the 
total program of physical education and administered and financed 
as are other phases of this program. 


. Coaches be selected, supervised, compensated, evaluated, and pro- 
tected in the same manner as are other teachers on the faculty. 
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3. Programs of intercollegiate sport be judged solely in terms of the 
extent to which they contribute to the education of the human 
beings who participate in them either as players or as spectators. 


4. Participants in intercollegiate athletics be subject to the eligibility 
standards in force for students in other areas of student activities. 


Convention 

WHEREAS: The 1952 National Convention of AAHPER involved the 
services and efforts of many individuals, and 

WHEREAS: These many individuals contributed many long and ardu- 
ous hours over and beyond their regular duties during the past year, 
and 

WHEREAS, These efforts contributed substantially to the ultimate suc- 
cess of this convention; 


BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: That the Convention recognize these 
efforts by expressing its appreciation to Lawrence E. Houston, genial 
and indefatigable Convention Manager, and to the staffs of: 


Los Angeles County Schools 

Los Angeles City Department of Recreation and Parks 

Los Angeles County Department of Recreation and Parks 

The University of California at Los Angeles 

The University of Southern California 

Occidental College 

Pepperdine College 

Whittier College 

California Association for Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion and its sections 

Southwest District of AAHPER and each of its state associations 

Northwest District of AAHPER and each of its state associations 

The Los Angeles City School System and all of its Departments that 
contributed the many essential services rendered. 


STATE, DISTRICT AND NATIONAL OFFICERS SESSION 


Chairman: Elwood C. Davis, University of Southern California; 
Presiding Chairman: Minnie L. Lynn, University of Pittsburgh; Secre- 
tary: Lenore C. Smith, University of Southern California; Coordinators: 
Helen Starr, Minneapolis Public Schools; Ella Wright, Editor, Journal 
Health and Physical Education; Carl Troester, Jr., Executive Secretary, 
AAHPER. 


The agenda for each group meeting was based upon replies to nation- 
wide surveys and polls conducted separately by the respective coordi- 
nators. The following summary of recommendations has been carefully 
studied and approved by the coordinators of this session. 


I. Group I. Meeting of Presidents, Past Presidents; and Presidents-elect 
A. Recommendations to AAHPER. 
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1. That district and state associations adopt the pattern of National 
Divisions and vice presidents whenever the total membership permits, 
to expedite communications and coordination throughout our associa- 
tion. 


2. That many more‘of our professional and association activities be 
implemented through joint planning, work, and action of division vice- 


presidents of state, district, and AAHPER. 


3. That Journal space be enlarged for coverage of timely state asso- 
ciation projects and programs by (1) eliminating “news item” type of 
state-district material; (2) by techniques to reduce time-lag between 
programs and Journal printing, and (3) by more fundamental focus and 
selection of Journal content in general. 


B. Recommendations to States and Districts 


1. Many problems here discussed need study for supportive facts to 
arrive at good solutions. Do not delegate to AAHPER to initiate studies. 
Make studies at State and District level and report findings. 


2. Let’s maintain spirit and momentum of these accomplishments, 
their careful preparation and contribution to the common cause reflects 
the cooperation needed to carry out any project. 


3. Let’s activate the state and District officers to perform regularly 
and promptly such duties as will properly provide the information and 
materials needed, and the consensus of group opinion requested to make 
services of AAHPER function with maximum value to all our associa- 
tions. 


Il. Group II. Meeting of Vice-presidents 


A. Recommendations for ‘proving coordination of divisions, and 
channeling of materials. 

1. That each District and State vice-president take more personal 
responsibility for disseminating information. 

2. That materials be made available at conventions and meetings. 

3. That Divisional vice-presidents help people to understand the role 
of the district division. 
_ 4, That Presidents of State Associations meet at district meetings to 
interchange ideas. 

5. That materials be channeled through State Departments of Public 
Instruction. State directors be used more. 

6. That local organizations be more widely used. 

7. That District vice-presidents be invited to attend state meetings. 
_ 8. That the role of the vice-president be improved to include‘continued 
effort rather than mere program planning. (Group II gave consensus 
approval to the recommendations formulated by Health Division vice- 
president re “Definition of Functions” of said office.) 
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9. That the AAHPER continue to act as a cooperating agency with 
other educational groups. 

B. Recommendations for improving use of “resources.” 

1. That vice-presidents read Journals more completely to be more 
informed of problems and progress in other areas. 

2. That vice-presidents channel materials through State Directors and 
news-letter editors. 

3. That many requests can appropriately be made to state associations 
and/or state directors rather than to National. 

4. That the editor of the Journal write an editorial to show possibili- 
ties of resource materials readily available through the Journal as well 
as other publications. 

5. That the editor develop better balance in the coverage of the three 
areas in the Journal. 

6. That enclosures should be placed in resource materials of the three 
divisions suggesting (1) where such information be channeled and 
further distributed, (2) which materials may be reprinted. 

7. That NSWA idea of “consignment” of materials to local groups be 
used. : 

C. Recommendations of Vice-presidents for Health Education: 

1. That more health educators be encouraged to join AAHPER. 

2. That AAHPER be more serviceable to health teachers in the field, 
many of whom are not physical educators. 

3. That AAHPER develop better working relationships with other 
organizations interested in school health. 

D. Recommendations of Vice-presidents for Physical Education: 


1. That sessions for coaches at State, District, and National Conven- 
tions be highlighted through pre-conference meetings, etc. 


2. That more emphasis be placed on problems of secondary level at 
pre-convention dance sessions. 


3. That the vice-presidents consider further ways of exchanging news 
of teaching projects. 


E. Recommendations of Vice-presidents for Recreation: 


1. That, along with continuing leadership, individuals currently serv- 
ing in local non-school recreation be used on recreation committees. 


2. That District vice-presidents obtain news reports from State vice- 
presidents to improve lines of communication. 


3. That each outgoing district officer submit a summary report, copies 
of which be sent to the president and to successor. 


4. That our association study the relationship between AAHPER and 
general recreation for the purpose of improving that relationship. 
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III. Group III. Meeting of Secretaries and Treasurers. 
A. Recommendations to AAHPER: 


1. That the national office act as a clearing house for exchange of 
information and for guidance of state and district secretaries and 
treasurers. (Need for handbook was expressed by many.) 

2. That the factor of extended continuity of record-keeping be con- 
sidered in the placement of the office of state secretary-treasurer. (Atten- 
tion was called to the S.W. District’s plan for location of secretary.) 


IV. Group IV. Meeting of Newsletter Editors: 

A. Recommendations to AAHPER: 

1. That, where possible, state newsletter editors be made state re- 
porters to the Journal. 

2. That state reporters send news directly to Journal editors rather 
than first to District reporters. (The latter function only as district 
news per se.) 

3. That Journal editor send a letter to State Presidents to obtain 
information re state newsletter, state editor, etc. 


4. That Journal editor supply state newsletter editors with lists show- 
ing state newsletters and state editors for the purpose of promoting 
exchange issues. 


V. Recommendation of Officers’ Session Coordinators. 


—That State and District membership and representation at this ses- 
sion reflected a keen interest in solving problems of inter-relationship 
between state and national; 

—That these meetings were productive and stimulating, and there- 
fore, that Officers’ Sessions at the next national convention be con- 
tinued and expanded in terms of planning and time allotment. 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS, RESEARCH QUARTERLY 


At the meeting of the Research Quarterly Associate Editors, the 15 
members present made the following changes in editorial policy: 

1. Articles in the Research Quarterly should appear in the chrono- 
logical order in which they are submitted, except that articles on a 
similar subject should appear together. 

2. The date of submission should appear on the published article. 


3. If an article is returned for required revision and there is new 
work in the revision, the second date of submission should be used. 

4. If there is a publication lag of more than six months, there should 
be no limit to the pages in the Research Quarterly, if it is possible to 
add more within the budget. If not, some other means of publishing the 
research should be found. 


It was suggested that consideration be given to representation of | 
Research Quarterly and Journal interests on the Editorial Committee. 
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ASSOCIATE EDITORS, JOURNAL 


As a result of discussion at the meeting of Journal Associate Editors, 
the temporary reviewing system was revised, suggestions were made to 
the Editorial Committee, and some editorial policies were modified. 


Following presentation of the Editor’s report, present problems set 
forth in that report were discussed. 


1. Picture file: When articles are scheduled, pictures should be re- 
quested from the State Director of the state in which each author is. 
If he is in a large city, pictures should be requested there. This will 
-mean a specific request. A committee might be appointed to explore the 
securing of pictures for use as illustration in the Journal. 


2. Consultants using the Journal: All agreed that it is a good idea that 
Consultants use the Journal for questions and answers, “how to do it,” 
and commentaries. 

3. District news: It was recommended to the Editorial Committee that 
a workshop be held on what items should appear in the District Reporter 
Section. 

4. Reviewing of articles: The temporary reviewing system was modi- 
fied slightly and was then incorporated into the Summary of Existing 
Policies Report for consideration by the Editorial Committee. 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


The Revised Operating Code was reviewed by the members of the 
Editorial Committee and minor changes were made. The code was then 
ready to present to the Board of Directors for action. 


Recommendations of the Research Quarterly and Journal Associate 
Editors were incorporated into the Summary of Existing Policies and 
additions were made regarding (1) planning of Journal content; and 
(2) soliciting of articles for the Journal. This Summary was then ready 
for presentation to the Board of Directors. 
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OFFICERS 

President: AGNES STOODLEY, University of Montana, Missoula; 
President-Elect: Georce J. Sirnio, State Department, Salem, 
Oregon; Vice-President of Physical Education: Epwin S. 
HENDERSON, Spokane Public Schools, Washington; Vice-Presi- 
dent of Health: JeNNELLE V. Moorueap, University of Ore- 
gon, Eugene, Oregon; Vice-President of Recreation: W. H. 
Suumarp, Northwest District Representative, National Rec- 
reation Association; Secretary-Treasurer: DORTHALEE Horne, 

University of Washington, Seattle 
A report of the Bellingham Convention was presented by Ruth 
Weythman, Convention Chairman. She stated that both members and 
students showed good attendance. A profit from the exhibits was realized. 


The 1953 Convention will be held at Missoula, Montana. Two dates 
were submitted for consideration, these were: April 16, 17, and 18; 
also April 23, 24, and 25, 1953. 

The Nominating Committee recommended that the same officers who 
served in 1952 be re-elected for the coming year. The motion was car- 
ried unanimously, and the officers were congratulated for their outstand- 
ing work. 


SOUTHWEST DISTRICT BUSINESS MEETING 


OFFICERS 2 
President: ELwoop C. Davis, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles; President-Elect: DupLEy DeGroot, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico; Vice- 
President for Physical Education: H. J. McCormick, Sacra- 
mento State College, Sacramento, California; Vice-President 
for Health: E.izapetH KE.uey, Fresno State College, Cali- 
fornia; Vice-President for Recreation: Jack Squires, Uni- 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake City; Secretary-Treasurer: LENORE 
SmitH, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 

New Orricers, 1952-53 
President-Elect: CATHERINE WILKINSON, Phoenix High School, 
Phoenix, Arizona; Secretary-T reasurer: MERCEDES GUGISBERG, 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 

The three incumbent vice-presidents will continue to serve for 1952-53. 


Retiring President Elwood C. Davis was given a key in recognition 
of his services to the Southwest District. 

The 1953 Convention will be held in Logan, Utah, April 8, 9, 10. 
H. B. Hunsaker was elected Convention Manager. 
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STUDENT SECTION, SOUTHWEST DISTRICT 


Presiding Chairmen: John C. Skoien, George Pepperdine College, Los 
Angeles, and Dolores S. Burkhardt, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, Co-Chairmen, National Student Section. 


Recorder: Mary F. Jackson, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. 

The topics covered were how the co-chairmen now in office were 
selected, a discussion of the workings of the National Student Section, 
and a preview of events in the convention program of particular interest 
to students. 

State Representative reports were given for Arizona by Billie J. Fain 
of the University of Arizona; California, Art Valverde, San Francisco 
State; New Mexico, Ann McNamara; Nevada and siinaas John Marshall, 
Utah State Agricultural College. 


The Tentative Suggestions for Southwest District Student Section 
(Patterned after the National Student Section Code), which are now 
in mimeograph form, were proposed to be revised: by the Southwest 
District Executive Committee and adopted at the Southwest District 
Convention, 1953, at Logan, Utah. 


John Nixon, Stanford University, Palo Alto (Co-Advisor with Nina 


Murphy, Arizona State College, Tempe) extended the Executive Com- 
mittee’s vote of thanks for the student committees’ work and help in 
connection with convention. 


It was noted that this is the first District to organize a Student Section 
on this level: approval given to organize student section, and student 
section given one vote on Executive Board of Southwest District. 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Orricers, 1951-52 
President: Seward C. Staey, University of Illinois; Vice- 
President: MaBet E. Rucen, University of Michigan; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer: ELEANOR MeTHENY, University of Southern 
California 

Orricers, 1952-53 
President: Davin K. Brace, University of Texas; Vice-Presi- 
dent: DorotHy NyswaNDeRr, University of California; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer: HELEN MaN ey, Public Schools, University 

_ City, Missouri 

Newly elected Fellows were announced: 

Active Fellows—Louise S. Cobb, University of California; Fred V. 
Hein, American Medical Association; Mary P. O’Donnell, College of 
the City of New York; Doris W. Plewes, Dept. Health and Welfare, 
Dominion of Canada. © 

Associate Fellows—C. Ward Crampton, New York City; Howard 
Rusk, New York University; Lloyd B. Sharp, Life Camps. 

Corresponding Fellows—Enrique C. Romero Brest, Argentina; Hector 
Croxatto, Chile. 


Awards and Citations for 1951: 


Administrative Award—Ellis H. Champlin, State Depathinniit of Edu- 
cation, Albany, New York. ‘ 

“For outstanding service in administering the state program of‘health 
and physical education, school recreation, camping and outdoor recre- 
ation in the State of New York, a program which is without a peer and 
which gives evidence of becoming the example for other state depart- 
ments of education.” 

Creative Award—Ruth Anderson Radir, Extension Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, State College of Washington, Pullman. 

“Ruth Radir at the present time is Extension 4-H Club specialist 
at the State College of Washington. She has made original and signifi- 
cant contributions as a leader of youth, author of publications on the 
subject of youth leadership, and organizer of programs for youth. Her 
successful achievements indicate that she has a high level of originality, 
vision and imagination. Her influence has stimulated progress in youth 
programs in many localities.” 

Publications Award—Thomas Woody, Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

“For his scholarly and eminent achievement in relating the early 
history of physical education to that of education in general and in 
delineating the cultural and social origins common to both, thus pro- 
viding a superior source and illustrious pattern for subsequent historical 
research.” 
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Citation—Physical Education Department, Emory University, Georgia. 

“As a commendable instance of far-sighted policy and support of a 
university and department in rendering effective service in physical 
education.” 
_ R. Tait McKenzie Memorial Lecture: : 

Speaker: William Sheldon, Constitution Laboratory, Columbia Uni- 
versity and University of Oregon. 

The lecture was given at the third general session of the convention 
of the American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recre- 
ation. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION OF COLLEGE WOMEN 


Chairman: Pauline Hodgson, University of California, Berkeley. 
Presiding Chairman: Ruth Wilson, University of Washington, Seattle. 


Informal luncheon meeting with greetings from District Presidents 
and informal presentation of reports by Committee Chairman. 


SOCIETY OF STATE DIRECTORS OF 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 


President: VERNE S. LANDRETH, California; Secretary: ROBERT 
Youo, /ndiana 
The program included: a facilities tour of the Long Beach Schools; 
workshop sessions on “The Role of State Leadership in Improving 
Instruction”; Committee reports: barbecue dinner honoring past presi- 
dents and Paul H. Helms, President of Helms Athletic Foundation; 
and banquet honoring Herbert R. Stolz, N. P. Neilson, and W. H. Orion, 
former state directors in California. 


PHI EPSILON KAPPA 


Chairman: Earl W. Vornheder, National President. 

Presiding Chairman: W. K. Streit, National Vice-President. 

Summarizers: Al R. Arps, San Fernando High School; Vincent V. 
Mottola. 

Speaker: Charles L. Lowman, M. D., Orthopedic Consultant; Los An- 
geles City Schools. 

“The Relation of Postural States to Competitive Sports.” 

About 70-80% of the students in any junior high school have postural 
deviations. Physical educators tend to think in terms of muscle, but 
athletics increases the danger to growth cartilage and to joints. Metabolic 
factors of the whole organism may be affected. Elementary and junior 
high school students should exercise in the recumbent position or in 
water. Balancing of opposing muscular groups to put the body in 
alignment must be stressed. Coordination is built up by cooperation be- 
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tween antagonistic muscles. Deep knee bends, duck walks and rising 
on the toes are very bad for weak arches. The calf muscles are already 
too short and the tibialis anterior too long, and these exercises further 
intensify these conditions. 


DELTA PSI KAPPA 


Chairman: BeuLan A. Harriss, North Texas State College, 
Denton; Secretary: Minnir W. Braker, Chicago Alumni 
Chapter 
New Orricers, 1952-54 - 

President: BeuLAH ANN Harriss, North Texas State College, 
Denton; Vice-President: MiLpreD Evans Swartz, Philadelphia 
Alumni Chapter: Executive Secretary: Minnie W. Braker, 
Chicago Alumni Chapter; Province Director: CHARLOTTE 
KNeEPSHIELD, West Virginia Wesleyan, Buckannon, W. Vir- 
ginia; Foil Editor: Reva Epert, North Texas State College, 
Denton. 

Student Officers Elected: 

Chairman: Joe McMillan, Rho Chapter, North Texas State College, 
Denton. 

Secretary: Pat Collins, Phi Chapter, La Crosse State Teachers, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Summary of Meetings: Ten business sessions and four dinner sessions. 
Installation of Alpha Rho Chapter of Occidental College, Los Angeles. 
First of its kind at a National convention. Two student clinics were 
conducted, discussing problems relating to their areas of interest. An 
emphasis was placed upon student participation in professional activi- 
ties on the local and national levels. 

Dr. Charles L. Lowman presented a professional paper entitled, “The 
Adolescent Girl.” The psychological, physiological and skeletal char- 
acteristics were discussed, and implications for improving teaching at 
this age level were drawn from the presentation. 

Jeanette Cutts, of Portland, Maine, a doctoral candidate at Harvard 
University was awarded the Biennial Research Fellowship Award for 
her study in the area of sociometry. 

Delta Psi Kappa voted to continue to hold their biennial meeting 
in conjunction with the AAHPER so that student delegates would have 
the advantage of attending the nationals. 


Y.W.C.A, 


- Chairman: Elizabeth Payne, Correlator for the Western Region. 


An informal discussion on health education. Workshops in conjunc- 
tion with regular conferences were developed, along with a discussion of 
personnel problems relating to recruitment of desirable types of leader- 
ship for Y.W.C.A. work. 
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AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


NATIONAL Y.M.C.A. PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
COUNCIL MEETING 


Chairman: Thomas ©. Schumacher, Chairman of Pacific Southwest 
Area Y.M.C.A. Physical Education Committee, Los Angeles. 


Speaker: C. H. McCloy, State University of Iowa. 
' “A Look Into the Future: How Can We Improve Our Program.” 
Association work has been primarily directed toward large cities. 
What we need today is more attention to rural and county work. 
The “Y” should be the catalyzer of parent education directed toward 
the raising of children. 
We are only skimming the surface in the field of geriatrics. 
The “Y” should only promise what it can deliver. 
If a person’s satisfactions outweigh his annoyances he will continue 
to come back to the “Y”. 
We often are running a comfort station instead of a service station. — 
You must pay for health in terms of effort. 
You can sell most people on the idea of just keeping themselves fit. — 


Physical education should be more decentralized and brought into | 
the home. 
Chairman: Floyd Eastwood, Los Angeles State College. ; 
Speaker: Harold T. Friermood, Secretary for Health and Physical © 
Education, National Council Y.M.C.A. 
“World Y.M.C.A. Health and Physical Education Consultation in — 
Finland, August, 1952.” 

Purpose of consultation is to meet with representatives of foreign _ 
countries in consultative sessions in order that we may later return home _ 
to better interpret our own physical education programs. t 

Speaker: George H. Allen, Whittier College, Whittier, California, — 
“Values of Football.” 

Good coaches are always good teachers. Morale is not like an over- — 
coat, it is an internal affair and cannot be acquired over night. Great — 
coaches can control the thinking of their players. 

Speaker: Carl Troester, Jr., Executive Secretary, American Asso- — 
ciation for Health, Physical Education and Recreation. “Behind the — 
Scenes of The National AAHPER with the Executive Secretary.” 

In view of the growing complexity of our organization it is important 
that we maintain a specialized relationship with all related organiza- 
tions. 

Keynote Speakers: Ben W. Miller, University of California, Los 
Angeles; Thomas Evans, Youth Services, Hollywood; Karl R. Miller, 
Central Y.M.C.A., San Francisco, Calif. 

Topics: 

“Boys Sports Activities, Age Classifications, and Registration for 
Competition.” 

“Character Education and Development of Christian Leadership 
Through Y.M.C.A.” 
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“Health and Physical Activities for Small City and Rural Y.M.C.A.’s.” 

Summary of Discussion Group conclusions: 

The problem of competition must be considered from the local state, 
area and national levels. 

The Y.M.C.A. should establish a policy of prohibiting the playing of 
varsity school players in the same sport in the Y.M.C.A. 

There should be a uniform system of classification among the 
Y.M.C.A.’s as well as in schools, recreation departments, and other 
related agencies. 

A preconditioning program should consider the moral, emotional as 
well as the physical attributes of the competitor. 

The problem of awards, officials and the use of proper equipment 
should always be considered. 

Character education infers the accumulation of si and ethical 
values which we can utilize in practical physical education situations. 

The development of Christian leadership should be achieved through 
the physical director, through mature lay leadership and through the 
leaders corps. 

Men working in small city and rural areas must have a background 
and some technical training in order for the program to reach its 
greatest potential. 

People in this field must need to recognize the values and oppor- 
tunities of activities as a part of the total work process. 

We should remember the time values and meanings of the “Y” tri- 
angle in program emphasis. 
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CoMPANY 


Adirondack Bat Co. 
Aldrich & Aldrich, Inc. 
American Institute of Baking 


American Jr. Bowling Congress 
American Medical Assn. 


American Seating Co. 
Association Films, Ine. 


The Athletic Institute and The 
National Golf Foundation 


L. G. Balfour Co. 
A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc. 


Bowser, Inc. 
Bounce Ezy Trampoline 
Bristol-Myers Co. 


Tom Broderick Co. 


California Milk Industries 
Capezio, Inc. 

Cereal Institute, Inc. 
Champion Knitwear Co., Inc. 
Coca-Cola Co. 


Converse Rubber Co. 


The Dah! House 
Dudley Lock Corp. 


Dudley Sports Co. 
Educational Testing Service 
Electric-Aire Engineer. Corp. 


Ruth Evans—Joseph Burns 
Evaporated Milk Assn. 


EXHIBITORS 


LocaTION 


Dolgeville, N.Y. 
Chicago, Il. 
Chicago, Il. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 


New York 
Chicago, Ill. 


Attleboro, Mass. 
New York, N.Y. 


Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
New York, N.Y. 


Glendale, Calif. 
Parsons, Kans. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
New York, N.Y. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Tos Angeles, Calif. 
Crystal Lake, Ill. 


New York City 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Bridgeport 7, Conn. 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


E. D. Conatser, Wally Bates, 
Hal Schumacher 


Miss Dorothy Drayna, 
Mason B. Aldrich 


Ellen Semrow, 
Margaret Delaney 


Mr. and Mrs. Milton Raymer 


J. R. Bingham, W. O. Siler 


Col. Theodore P. Bank, 
Thos. B. Brady, Rex McMorris 


Cres Wells, Bob Kahse 


John Lowell Pratt, Josephine T. 
Lees, Frederic S, Cushing 


George Jepson, Jack McAuley 
Purviance and D. Smith 


Marion P. Morris, Ida B. 
Crawford, Marion B. Barnett 


Ethel J. Dean, Pat Broderick, 
Tor. Broderick, Rick Cooney, 
Gorden Gray 


Gene Perlman 
Harry J. Fowler 
W. Gylte 

James T. Beers 


Bernard Noodlman, 
Edwin Goetsch 


E. W. Sundell, 
Fred F. Ten Eyck 


George D. Full 

A. Glenwood Walker 

E. S. Hewitt, M. J. Vonasek 
Anne Burns 


Hilda Ballestro, 
Dr. Marietta Eichelberger 
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ComMPANy 


Game-Time, Inc. 


Hanna Manufacturing Co. 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 


International Cellucotton 
Products Co. 


Jamaica Sportswear, Inc. 
Jamison Mfg. Co. 


Laidlaw Brothers, Inc. 


Logan, Incorporated 
MacGregor Goldsmith, Inc. 
Manley, Inc. 


Geo. MacArthur and Sons, Inc. 
The Medart Company 


EXHIBITORS 


LocaTIon 
Litchfield, Mich. 


Athens, Ga. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Olney, Ill. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Chicago-New York- 
San Francisco- 
Dallas-Atlanta 


Los Angeles 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Baraboo, Wis. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance: Co.New York City 


W. R. Moody 
E. R. Moore Co. 


The C. V. Mosby Co. 


National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis 


National Sporting Goods Assn. 
Nissen Trampoline 

A. J. Nystrom & Company 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 


Pepsi-Cola Co. 

Petersen Gym Mats 

J. E. Porter Corp. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Product Design Co. 

RCA Victor 

Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 


Rek-O-Kut Co. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


New York-Chicago- 
Los Angeles 


St. Louis, Mo. 
New York City 


Chicago, Ill. 
Iowa 

Chicago, 
Jeanette, Pa. 


New York City 
Philadelphia 
Ottawa, 

New York 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Camden, N.J. 

Louis, Mo. 


Long Island, N.Y. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
J. M. Haire, Geo. Anderson, 
Virgil Dahl 
Arch Billmire, Ab Himes 
Roscoe Hovatter, Jack McGrath 
Georgia Hughes, Jane Stafford 


Les McKelfresh 
Robt. W. Jamison, E. Grant 


Jamison, R. Warren Jamison 


G. Gordon MacKay, 
Glen M. Britton 


R. “Kickapoo” Logan, 
J. “Little Kick” Logan 


Frank A. Koegel, Joe Kelly, 
E. J. Close 


W. H. Turpie, Dale Clark, 
Bob Reichlin, H. L. Rice, 
Jim Worsley 


George M. McArthur 

C. M. Kelly 

Mrs. Helene Grover 

W. R. Moody 

R. D. Cowardin, L. E. Allison 


R. O. LeBlanc, Ernest 
Chamberlain, Jas. Pidgeon 


May Lipton, Marian, V. Miller 


William M. Manley 


C. B. Stateler 


H. H. Rice, C. L. Miller, . 
Hal E. Snyder 


A, L. Foster, Jr. 
Albert J. Petersen 
Ray L. Hart 
Charles A. Jones, 
Bartlett Blaisdell 


J. H. Adams, Steve Andrake, 
Pete Bogden 


George Silber, Emmett Hughes, 
W. A. Patterson 
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CoMPANY LocaTION REPRESENTATIVES 
The Seamless Rubber Co. New Haven, Conn. Roger Stevens, 
Frederic A. Kramer 


W. B. Saunders Co. Philadelphia, Pa. Tyler Buchanau, O. G. Enstrom, 
John H. Stauffer 


Scott, Foresman and Co. Chicago, Atlanta, H. B. McAllister 
Dallas, New 
York, Pasadena, 
San Francisco 


Sets in Order Los Angeles ' Jay Orem 
Square Dance Associates Los Angeles, Calif. H. F. Ballance, Ed Durlacher 


A. G. Spalding & Brothers New York Cliff Simpson, Bill Bronson, 
Earl Jones, Charles H. Houck 


Stanford University Press Stanford, Calif. James McClure 

Sylvia Putziger New York Sylvia Putziger 

Tampax Incorporated New York Lois R. Ackerman 

Today’s Health Chicago Frank V. Cargill 

The Toni Co. Chicago Nancy Curry, Leah Anderson 


United States Rubber Co. New York City Jack Kuhn, L. W. Whittington, 
Micky McConnell 


W. J. Voit Rubber Corp. Chicago, Los An- Mell Barton, Mike Kelly, 
geles, New York C. D. Niswander 


Waxinate Corporation Oakland, Calif. Bill Hocking 
Wiskit Co. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. Detroit, Mich. H. E. Gillette 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITORS 


American Physical Therapy Association 
California Cadet Corps—ROTC 
California Interscholastic Federation—Los Angeles Unit 
Los Angeles Public Schools 
Driver Education 
Health Services 
Junior and Senior High School Girls Physical Education 
Youth Services Program 
National Section on Women’s Athletics 
School Nursing Section 


FILM PRESENTATIONS 
Aetna Life Insurance Co.—Aim for Safety 
American Junior Bowling Congress—America Bowls 


American National Red Cross—Learning How to Swim, Skilled Swim- 
ming, Artificial Respiration 
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Association Films, Inc—Bathing Time for Baby, Be Your Age, How to 
Ski, Live Together, Weight Reduction Through Diet, Wheel Sense, 
Sitting Right 

Athletic Institute—Playtown, U.S.A. 

Audio-Master Corp.—Swimming Instruction 

- Bounce Ezy—Fun Time with Jody 

Bray Studios, Inc_—Guard Your Heart 

Cereal Institute, Inc—Mr. Wizard 

Coronet—Badminton Fundamentals, Beginning Tumbling, Cleanliness 
and Health, Healthy Lungs, How Betty Keeps Clean, Rest and Health, 
Softball jor Boys, Softball for Girls 

Encyclopedia Brittanica—Dashes, Hurdles, Relays, Growing Girls 

Hoefler Productions, Inc—Fundamentals and Techniques of Gymnas- 
tics (Part I), Fundamentals and Techniques of Gymnastics (Part II) 

_ Inter-American Affairs Institute—How Disease Travels 

International Cellucotton—How to Catch a Cold, The Story of Menstru- 
ation 

M. S. Larson—Voit Rubber Co.—Speed-a-Way 

Leiser, Roy—W iskit 

McGraw-Hill—Body Care and Grooming 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.—Losing to Win 

National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis—On Our Own 

N.S.W.A.—Women’s Riding, Girl’s Basketball 

Seamless Rubber Co.—The Strapping of Athletes 

Sets in Order—Square Dancing 

Teaching Film Custodians—Fundamentals of Bowling, Tennis by Con- 
trast 

The Toni Company—Miss Dunning Goes to Town 

T. V. Show (Kine) C.T.A.—Playcrafters Club 

University of Colorado—Beginning Western Riding 

U.S. Rubber Company—Basketball Fundamentals, Little — Basics, 
Spring Training at Notre Dame 

Washington State Dept. of Health—Welton 

W. J. Voit Rubber Co.— Success Story 
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LOCAL 


COMMITTEES 


LOCAL CONVENTION COMMITTEES 
1952 


CONVENTION MANAGER 
Lawrence E. Houston, Director, Physical and Health Education and 
Youth Services Branch, Los Angeles City Schools. 
REGISTRATION 
Chairman—Jerrold R. Russom, Los Angeles City Schools; Glenn H. 
Berry, Mary S. Donaldson, Gerald Peterson, W. Edwin Warren. 
Pusuicity AND Pusiic RELATIONS 
Chairman—Volna M. Curry, University of California, Los Angeles; 
Katherine Alexander, E. C. Davis, Francis Daugherty, George 
Hjelte, Barbara Mack, Helen Starr, Adele Ulman. 
PROCEEDINGS 
Chairman—Eleanor Metheny, University of Southern California; 
George Allen, Donn Bair, Arthur Broten, Courtenay Burson, 
Frances Cake, Barbara Godfrey, Elmer Johnson, Tessa Johnson, 
Felix Jumonville, Virginia Lindblad, Henry Miller, Marguerite 


Mochel, Jane Mott, Charles Nagel, Roy Niemeyer, Philip Rasch, 
Warren E. Reeves, Elvera Skubic, Edwin Staley, Albert R. Wise. 
GENERAL SERVICE 
Chairman—Cecil G. Zaun, Los Angeles City Schools; Marshal R. 
Crawshaw, Warren M. Epinette, Eldred H. Marlatt, Aloys E. Nichol- 


son. 


Chairman—Lois Ellfeldt, University of Southern California; Robert 
Flanegin, E. C. Davis, Tillman Hall, Jane Harris, William Lopez, 
John L. Merkley, Jack Reinhard, Harold Schoenfeld. 
HospitTaLity 
Chairman—Maxine McSweeny, Charles Bollinger, Frances Hammatt, 
Vera Mae Lewis, Gladys Meredith, David Rumbaugh, Grayson 
Turney, Ernest White. 
EpucaTIoNaL Exxisits 
Co-Chairmen—Robert Flanegin, Los Angeles City Schools; Martin H. 
Trieb, Los Angeles City Schools. 
DINNERS 
Chairman—Farl Harris, Los Angeles City Schools. 
RECEPTION 
Chairman—Fthel Tobin Bell, University of California, Los Angeles. 
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TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE 
Chairman—Randall Davis, Pupil Transportation Agent, Los Angeles 
City Schools. 
Dispatcher—Aubrey Davis, Pupil Transportation, Los Angeles City 
Schools. 


PROGRAM 
Co-Chairmen—Jerrold R. Russom, Los Angeles City Schools; Mary S. 
Donaldson, Los Angeles City Schools. 


StuDENT SECTION 

Co-Chairmen—John C. Skoien, University of Southern California; 
Dolores S. Burkhardt, University of Southern California. 

Registration—Ken Taylor, University of California, Los Angeles. 

Housing—Carl Lovett, Whittier College. 

Hospitality—George Henriksen, Occidental College. 

Correspondence—Kay Arnett, San Jose State College. 

Finance—Joseph Reeves, University of Southern California. 

Publicity—Mary Jackson, University of Southern California; Joseph 
Reeves, University of Southern California. 

Transportation—George Gassin, Los Angeles State College; Diane 
Thatcher, Los Angeles State College. 

Social—Jo Anne Herbst, Pepperdine College; Ken Milo, Pepperdine 
College. 

General Committee—Wayne Ambrose, Los Angeles State; Doris 
Beretta, San Francisco State; Ann Casey, Santa Barbara; B. 
Chortkoff, Redlands University; Edward Conley, Redlands; Bryant 
Cowser, Santa Barbara; Jeanne Dale, San Francisco State; Beverly 
Davis, Redlands; Lorrie Dockstader, Stanford; Archie Haskins, 
Whittier College; Sally Hicks, University of California, L. A.; 
Martha Hitch, Stanford; Warren Larsen, University of California, 
L. A.; Shirley McClure, San Jose. 
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Affiliated Organizations 
American Academy of Physical Education 
Aquatics Section 
Athletics for Boys and Men 
Athletics, Girls and Women, National Section on.... 
Board of Directors 
Business Meetings 


California School Supervisors Association Committee 
Camping and Outdoor Education 
College Health Education Section 
College Physical Education 
Community Health Education.. 
Dance, National Section on 
Delta Psi Kappa 
Editorial Committee 
Elementary Health Education Section 
Elementary Schools Physical Education 
Elementary School Physical Education Workshops 
Evaluation Day 
Exhibitors 
Film Presentations.. 
Frontiers in the Human Physique Studies 
Function of Work and Play in Mental Health 
General Division 
General Sessions 
Health Education Division 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
Hjelte, George 


Improvement of Professional Preparation, 
National Committee for 


Industrial Recreation Section 
International Folk Dance Session 
International Relations Luncheon 
Journal, Associate Editors 

Local Committees.. 
McKenzie, R. Tait Lecture 
Measurement and Evaluation Section... 
Menninger, Karl. 
National Association for Physical Education for College Women.... 115 


INDEX 


National Council of Research Section 


National Y.M.C.A. Physical Education Council Meeting.................. 117 
Officers Session, State, District and National..........--..........-..-.....--.-- 106 


Professional and Public 
Physical Education Division 
Pursuit of Happiness............................----- 
Recreational Therapy Section 
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Resources for Community 
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Secondary School Physical Education 
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Society of State Directors of Health, 
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SOUTHWEST DISTRICT ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 


E. C. Davis President 
_ University of Southern California, Los Angeles 
J. E. Martie Past-President 
University of Nevada, Reno 
Dudley DeGroot. President-Elect 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 
Alice Nemir Vice-President, Health Education 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City 


Elizabeth Dutton Vice-President, Physical Education 


Utah State Agricultural College, Logan 
Glenn Arnett Vice-President, Recreation 
San Diego County Schools, California 


Lenore Smith Secretary-T reasurer 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles 


Luell Weed Guthrie....District Representative to National Convention 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, California 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 


‘Harold Schoenfeld President 


Alameda County Board of Education — 
: Lloyd Webster President-Elect 
: Los Angeles County Board of Education 
Glenn Arnett. .. Vice-President, Health Education 
San Diego County Schools 
Lois Messler Vice-President, Physical Education 
-Los Angeles City Schools 


June Brasted Vice-President Recreation 
Mills College, Oakland, California 


Verne S. Landreth Executive Secretary-Treasurer . 
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